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PREFACE 


WE believe that to be able to read and understand and 
then summarise a longer passage is an important part of 
the English course of any student. There are, of course, 
a number of books which provide hints and material for 
this sort of exercise, but in our experience in the Sudan, 
we felt the lack of a book approaching the problem from 
the point of view of the overseas student. In this book 
we have tried to fulfil this need. 

The book is divided into three parts. In the first will be 
found short passages of narrative. We have emphasised 
throughout that the first need is to understand. For 
this reason most of the pieces are suitable, not only for 
summary by the student, but for comprehension questions 
of the sort which we have generally included. The master 
may want to add questions of his own to the ones we 
have asked. The material in Part One will be found 
suitable for first or second year secondary work. 

In Part Two the passages are more difficult. The 
questions asked are more searching; again we encourage 
the teacher to supplement them with questions of his 
own. We have included also a number of exercises which 
should help the student to approach the understanding 
of any passages which are suitable for summary, but we 
believe that in the work of a third year, for which this 
section is primarily intended, comprehension is more 
important than anything else. 

Part Three is intended to provide material suitable 
for the Fourth Year, with some examination, like School 
Certificate, in view. Comprehension exercises are still 
included but each passage is suitable also for summary 
or précis. 
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vil PREFACE 


This book is suitable for overseas students because of its 
careful avoidance of difficult words and phrases, at least 
until the Third Part. And also because the material has 
been carefully selected to provide the sort of interest which 
will appeal to such students. For too long English 


examiners have expected overseas students to write ` 


summaries of passages which they cannot possibly be 
expected to understand or appreciate. Here, if the interest 
is local, it is not essentially English; and if the background 
to any passage is English, its interest is nevertheless 
general. 
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PART ONE 
INTRODUCTION 


NARRATIVE 

This part of the book deals with stories; that is all that 
is meant by narrative. 

Let us see what happens to a story when it is told 
several times. For example, Ali may say to you: 


“I was going across the bridge the other day when ап 
extraordinary thing happened. You know how you come 
round the corner to cross the bridge and suddenly meet the 
wind which comes sweeping down the river? On this day the 
wind was especially strong, so strong that people half turned 
their backs on it, and walked across sideways. I was making 
my way across in this manner when I saw the wind catch the 
hat of the man who was just in front of me. He tried to 
seize it before the wind had blown it away, but of course he 
was too late, and, before he could say a word, there it was 
high above the river. We all rushed to the edge of the bridge 
to see what would happen when the hat landed in the water. 
But instead, it came floating back and landed on the bridge 
at my feet. We all laughed; especially the owner of the 
hat; he took it from me and held it firmly in his hand until 
he reached the other side of the river.” 


You think that Abdullah would like to hear the story 
and so you tell him: 


“ Ali told me that, the other day, as he was going across the 
bridge over the river, the wind blew off a man’s hat. It blew 
for miles down the river, and then suddenly it came sailing 
back and landed at Ali’s feet. He picked it up and handed 
it back to its owner.” 


In the end the story may be reduced to: 


“ Ali saw a man’s hat blow off when he was crossing the 
bridge; it sailed out over the river and then came back and 
landed on the man’s head.” 
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We shall notice several things: 


(1) Ali’s story is rather more interesting because it 
contains several details that the other stories miss out. 
For instance, people half-turning their backs on the wind 
and walking across the bridge sideways, or rushing to the 
edge of the bridge to see what happened to the hat. When 
the story is re-told these details are missed out because they 
make no difference to the main point. 


(2) Other points may be added to make the story sound 
even more extraordinary. For instance, the hat went 
“miles down the river,” and in the last version it even 
returned to its owner’s head. The first of these statements 
is an exaggeration (that is to say it contains some truth), 
the second is just a lie. 


(3) Ali says: “I was going.” When you repeat the 
story you say: “Ali said that he was going.” This is 
what is called Reported Speech, and we often use it. 


(4) The later versions of the story are shorter than the 
first one. This is largely because the details have been 
missed out. In fact when you re-tell the story you make 
a summary (or précis) of it. 

Let us add one or two more words about each of these 
points. 


Detail 

Detail often makes a story more interesting, even makes 
it sound more likely. If Ali had said that his friend Amin 
was with him we might find it easier to believe his story; 
there is someone else who will tell us if the story is true 
or not. But Amin’s presence does not really make any 
difference to the story itself. There is nothing wrong pa 
bringing detail into a story, in fact it is a good TE 
But we shall always notice that when a story 15 retad Бу 
someone else the details seem to disappear. A very good 
example of this is in the old poems which we call ballads. 
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These were stories which were told by one man to another, 
and by that man to a third, and so on, long before they 
were ever written down. When in the end they were 
written down there was hardly any detail in them at all. 
It was left to a man’s imagination. 


Adding Fresh Points 

You may sometimes be allowed to exaggerate in order 
to make a story sound more wonderful. You may say, 
if you are very rich, “I have tons of money.” You 
haven’t, but we know what you mean. You may say, 
“The hat blew miles out over the river.” It didn’t, but 
we know what you mean. But to give a story a different 
ending is wrong if you are really trying to tell us what 
Ali saw. If you are telling the police about a motor car 
accident you must tell them what happened, even if it 
would be more fun to invent a few details. So, if the 
truth matters, you must not invent; you must keep to the 
story as you heard it. 


Reported Speech 

Reported Speech is quite easy to understand when you 
have had a little practice. For instance you say, “I am 
going to my house.” By the time your friend tells someone 
else about it, it has all happened and it is no longer in the 
present tense, it is in the past. When you re-tell a story 
you do so quite naturally in Reported Speech. 


Summary (or Précis) 

This book is largely about summary or précis. They 
are really the same thing. Later on we shall say what a 
précis is, in more detail. For the present let us talk about 
it as, “а short version of a longer story, a short version 
which does not miss out any of the important points of 
the longer story.” 
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To make a summary or précis two things are necessary: 


(1) You must clearly understand what the story is about 
and what happens in it. Therefore a lot of the questions 
in this book will make sure that you do understand. 


(2) You must be able to re-tell the story in your own 
words, briefly and clearly. 


CHAPTER I 


Read the р extracts (1-9) and then answer the 
questions which follow them. Be careful when you are 
asked “ What is the passage about?” If you were asked 
this question about Number 1 the answer would nor be, 
“Tt is about a storm.” A rather longer answer is needed. 
Like this: 

“It ts about someone who is going by coach to Yar- 
mouth. A storm 15 beginning. It gets worse and worse, 
and sometimes even stops the coach.” 


(1) It was evening when I set out in the coach along the road 
to Yarmouth. 

“Don’t you think,” I said to the coachman, “ that that is a 
very strange sky? I don’t remember ever to have seen one 
like it.” “ Nor I,” said the coachman, “ That sky shows that 
there will be wind, sir. There will be damage done at sea.” 

The sky was thickly covered with clouds, here and there 
touched with yellow, like smoke from wet wood. There were 
flying clouds, and clouds built up in mountains that seemed 
higher than their distance from the earth; and the moon 
drove through all as if she had lost her way and was very 
frightened. There had been wind all day. It was rising with 
a strange and fearful sound, In another hour it was Tawa 
harder. 

As night came on the clouds closed in and covered the 
whole sky; it was very dark and the wind blew harder. It 
increased until our horses could hardly face it; several times 
they turned about and stopped and we feared that the coach 
would be turned over. 


(Adapted from David Copperfield, by Charles Dickens.) 
(a) When the coachman saw that there was going to 
be a wind of what did he immediately think? 


(b) What was queer about the clouds? 
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(c) What did the moon appear to be doing? What does 
this tell you about the clouds? 


(9) Did the storm come suddenly? 
(6) Why was it very dark in spite of the moon? 


(f) Why were they afraid that their coach might be 


turned over? 


(g) The coachman said, “There will be damage done 
at sea.” Put this in reported speech, beginning the 
coachman said that. . .” 


(2) When day came the wind blew harder and harder. 1 
had been in many storms but I had never known anything 
like this. We came to Ipswich, very late, having had to fight 
every inch of the ground. We found people sending in the 
market place; they had got out of bed for fear of falling 
chimneys. While the horses were being changed they told 
us of roofs being torn off, and of trees torn out of the earth. 
Still the storm increased. 

As we came struggling on, nearer and nearer the sea from 
which this great wind was blowing, its force became greater 
and greater. Long before we came to the sea its salt was on 
our lips and salt rain showered upon us. When we came in 


sight of the sea the waves looked like another shore with 
towers and buildings on it. 


(Adapted from David Copperfield, by Charles Dickens.) 


(а) Why were they late in reaching Ispwich? What 
had they been fighting against? 


(b) Why were the people standing in the market place? 
(c) From which direction did the wind come? 


(4) Why does the writer say that the salt was “on our 
lips”? How did it get there? 
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(е) Why did the waves look as though they were а 
shore with towers on it? 


(f) “They told of roofs being torn off.” What were 
the actual words which may have been spoken by the 
bystanders? (In other words put this into direct 
speech.) 


(g) What is the passage all about? (Answer in two or 
three sentences.) 


(3) The Captain 

His stories were what frightened people worst of all. Dread- 
ful stories they were; about hanging, and murder, and storms 
at sea, and wild deeds. My father was always saying the Inn 
would be ruined, for people would soon cease coming there; 
but I really believe his presence did us good. People were 
frightened at the time, but on looking back they rather liked 
it, it was a fine excitement in a quiet country life. In one way, 
indeed, it did seem that he might ruin us; for he kept on 
staying week after week, and at last month after month, so 
that all the money had been long used up; and still my 
father never had the courage to demand more. 


(Adapted from Treasure Island, by R. L. Stevenson.) 
(a) “ My father was always saying the Inn would be 

ruined, for people would cease coming there.” This 

is an example of reported speech; what did the 


writer’s father actually say? Give his own words as 
he would have spoken them. 


(5) Why did his father think the Inn would be ruined? 
(c) Why were the people frightened? 
(d) Why, later, were the same people rather pleased? 


(е) How did the man nearly ruin the Inn in fact? 
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(f) What can you say about the Captain’s character 
from these few lines? 


(g) What is the passage all about? 


(4) The Blind Man 

About three o’clock of a cold, misty, frosty afternoon, I was 
standing at the door for a moment, full of sad thoughts about 
my father, when I saw someone drawing slowly near along 
the road. He was blind, for he felt before him with a stick, 
and had a covering over his eyes and nose; and he was bent, 
as if with age or weakness. He wore a huge ragged sea coat. 
I never saw in my life a more dreadful looking figure. He 
stopped a little distance from the Inn, and raising his voice 1n 
an odd way, half singing, half speaking, addressed the air in 
front of him: 

“Will any kind friend tell a poor blind man, who has lost 
the precious sight of his eyes in defending his native country, 
in what part of this country he may now be? 


(Adapted from Treasure Island, by В. L. Stevenson.) 


(2) Why was the writer feeling sad as he stood at the 
door? 

(b) How did he know that the man was blind? 

(c) What suggested that the man was either ill or old? 


(4) What words, apart from “ drawing slowly near,” 
suggest that the man was moving slowly? 


(e) In what way did the man say he had lost his sight? 


(f) Does anything in these lines suggest to you that 
possibly he had not lost his sight in any such way? 


(g) Put the direct speech in this passage into reported 
speech. 


(h) What is the passage all about? 
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Thinking I should like an apple I went to get one. In I got, 
tight into the apple barrel, and found there was scarcely an 
apple left; but, sitting down there in the dark, what with the 
sound of the waters and the movement of the ship, I had 
either fallen asleep or was on the point of doing so, when a 
heavy man sat down close by. The barrel shook as he leaned 
his shoulders against it, and I was just about to jump u 
when the man began to speak. It was Silver’s voice, and, 
before I had heard a dozen words, I would not have shown 
myself for all the world, but lay there shaking with fear 
and listening with all my power, for from these dozen words 
I understood that the lives of all the honest men on board 
depended on me alone. 


(Adapted from Treasure Island, by R. L. Stevenson.) 


(а) Why did the writer get into the barrel? 
(b) Were there any apples left there? 

(c) Did he take one? 

(d) Did he fall asleep? 

(e) What made him feel sleepy? 


(f) Why do you think he was unwilling to show himself 
after he had heard what Silver was talking about? 


(g) Why do you think the lives of the honest men now 
depended “on me alone”? 


(h) Express in a different way “I was on the point of 
falling asleep.” 


(i) What is the passage all about? 
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(6) The Log House 

I had not gone a hundred yards when I came on the 
stockade. This was how it was: a spring of clear water rose 
almost at the top of a little hill. On the hill, and encircling 
the spring, they had put a strong log-house, fit to hold forty 
people at the most, with holes for guns on every side. All 
round this they had cleared a wide space, and then the thing 
was completed by a fence six feet high, without door or 
Opening, too strong to pull down without time and labour, 
and too open to shelter the attackers. The people in the log- 
house were very well placed; they might stand in shelter and 
shoot the others like rabbits. All they wanted was a ‘ood 
watch and food; for, unless they were completely surprised, 
they might hold the place against an army. 


(Adapted from Treasure Island, by R. L. Stevenson.) 


(а) Why did the fence protect the defenders but not 
the attackers? 


(b) How did the defenders in the log-house fire their 
guns? 


(c) What would be the only way for anyone to reach 
the log-house? 


(d) What is meant by “a good watch”? 


(e) What were the two reasons that made the builders 
of the log-house choose this particular spot? 


(f) What is the passage all about? 


(7) The house of Shaws stood some five full storeys high. 
As Í advanced it seemed to me the stair grew airier and a little 
lighter: and I was wondering what might be the cause of 
this change, when a second flash of summer lightning came 
and went. If I did not cry out, и was because fear had me 
by the throat; and if I did not fall, it was more by Heaven s 
mercy than my own strength. For the flash shone in on 
every side through holes in the wall, so that I seemed to be 
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climbing upon an open scaffold such as builders use; and the 
same passing brightness showed me the steps were of unequal 
length, and that one of my feet rested that moment within 
two inches of the edge. 


(From Kidnapped, by R. L. Stevenson) 


(a) What shows that the night was not only dark, but 
very dark? 


(5) What did the flash of lightning show to the writer? 


(c) Why did he not cry out? (Answer in your own 
words.) 


(d) Why did he not fall? (Answer in your own words.) 
(е) What was the “same passing brightness ”? 
(f) What was the danger that the writer was in? 


(g) What is fear compared to in the words “ fear had 
me by the throat”? 


(А) What is the passage all about? 


(8) I came to myself in darkness, in great pain, bound hand 
and foot, and deafened by many unfamiliar noises. There 
sounded in my ears a roaring of water, the thundering of 
sails, and the sharp cries of seamen. The whole world now 
rose sickeningly up, and now rushed sickeningly downward; 
I was hurt in body and mind; and it took me a long while to 
decide that I must be lying somewhere inside that unlucky 
ship, and that the wind must be blowing very strong. I had 
no measure of time; day and night were alike in that ill- 
smelling cave inside the ship where I lay; and my pain and 
discomfort drew out the hours to double. How long, therefore, 
I lay waiting to hear the ship split upon some rock, or to 
feel her sink into the depths of the sea, I cannot guess. But 
sleep at length stole from me all my sorrow. 


(Adapted from Kidnapped, by К. L. Stevenson.) 
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(a) What tells you that the writer was not a sailor? 
(b) Why should the sails be “thundering”? 


(с) Why did the writer not know how long he had been 
on board the ship? 


(4) What was he expecting to happen at any moment? 
(е) What made time pass even more slowly? 

(f) How in the end did the writer forget his sorrow? 
(g) What is the passage all about? 


(9) At that I turned tail upon their boat (where my adviser 
had once more begun to shake with laughter), leaped back 
the way I had come, from one stone to another, and set off 
Tunning across the isle as I had never run before. In about 
half an hour I came out upon the shores of the creek; and, 
sure enough, it was now only a little thin stream of water, 
through which I dashed, not above my knees, and landed 
with a shout on the main island. A boy brought up near the 
sea would not have stayed a day on Earraid, which can be 
entered and left twice in every twenty-four hours. Even I, 
who had the tide going out and in before me in the bay, even 
I (I say) if I had sat down to think, instead of boiling with 
anger at my fate, must have soon guessed the secret and got 
free. It was no wonder the fisherman had not understood me. 
The wonder was rather that they had ever guessed my pitiful 
folly, and taken the trouble to come back. I had been half 
dead with cold and hunger on that island for nearly one 
hundred hours. 

I have seen wicked men and fools, a great many of both; 
and I believe they both get paid in the end; but the fools first. 


(Adapted from Kidnapped, by R. L. Stevenson.) 
(It is clear that the writer has found himself on an island, 


unable to reach the mainland, dying of cold and hunger; 
some men have come in a boat and shouted advice to him.) 
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(а) What do you think was the advice they gave? 
(b) Why did the man “shake with laughter ”? 
(c) Had the boat been to the island before? 
(4) What had prevented the writer from “ guessing the 
secret”? 


(e) Why was it surprising that the men had “ guessed my 
folly ”? 


(f) Express the last paragraph (from “I have seen wicked 
men and fools” to the end) in your own words. 


(g) What does the writer mean when he says, “I turned 
tail on their boat”? Why did he do so? What was 
the hurry? 


(h) What is the passage all about? 


EXERCISES 


The more words you know the easier will it be for you 
to answer these questions and others like them. 

(1) What English words do you know (give as many 
in each case as you can) that mean much the same аё 
the following. And in each case find out what you can 
about the differences in meaning. For example, “ wet” 
is wetter than “damp” but not so wet as “ soaking.” 


strange cold 
wet odd 
fight hot 
cease precious 


courage wind 
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(2) Below are a few examples of reported speech. 
What in each case did the speaker say? For example, 
“The man said he was feeling ill.” The actual words 
of the speaker were, “I am feeling ill.” 


(a) The boy said that he would not go to school. 
(b) He asked me why I did not take any water with me. 


(c) The man said that it was only another mile or two 
to the town; but I knew better than to believe him. 


(4) He asked me whether I had seen his goat that day. 


(е) I said that I was going to America the next week. 


СНАРТЕВ П 


You will have already seen that it is no good trying to 
tell a story in your own words unless you have first under- 
stood every detail of the story as it was told to you. Before 
answering any of the questions which follow you should 
make quite sure that you have first understood the story. 
Then you should re-tell each story in your own words; 
don’t add details; miss out anything that is not important 
and try to make your story shorter than the original one. 
Use reported speech throughout. The questions at the 
end of each passage should also be answered (if there 
are any). 


(1) Have I the right to do what I like with my own? 


One day a rich merchant was walking through the street 
of the town where he lived; he was on his way to see his 
brother who lived some distance from his house. He paused 
to watch a man who was furiously beating a donkey with a 
whip. The donkey seemed to take no notice and it was clear 
that the man was not going to do much good by the method 
he had adopted. After a while the merchant said to him, 
“Why are you doing that?” “To make the donkey go,” 
replied the man. “ Have you the right to beat the poor animal 
like that? ” asked the merchant. “Certainly І have,” replied 
the man, “It is my donkey and I can do what Г like with 
what is mine.” The merchant thought for a minute and then 
remarked that he did not think that was really true. But 
what he said did not seem to persuade the man. So the 
merchant took his own stick and started to beat the man about 
the head and shoulders. “Stop,” cried the man, “ what have 
I done to deserve this?” “Oh,” replied the merchant, “ this 
is my stick and Г have the right to do what I like with what 
is mine.” 


(2) Keeping a Promise 
One day a merchant’s wife fell ill and he went to get a 
doctor. The doctor willingly came to see the woman and to 
15 
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do what he could for her, but before he went into the house 
he paused. He knew that the merchant was famous for not 

paying his bills when they were due. He therefore said to the 

man, “ But if I do cure your wife I am afraid you may not 
ay me.” 

“Sir.” replied the merchant, “here I have a thousand 
pieces of silver. Whether you cure my wife or whether you 
kill her I will give you all this.” 

The doctor was satisfied and went into the house. When he 
reached the woman’s bedside it was soon clear to him that he 
could do little. She was very ill, and, though he gave her 
medicine, she soon died. He told the merchant that he was 
very sorry and asked for the money which he had been 
promised. 

“Did you kill my wife?” asked the man. 

“Certainly not,” said the doctor. 

“Did you cure my wife?” asked the man. 

“I am afraid that was impossible,” replied the doctor. 

“Well, since you have neither killed her nor cured her I 
have nothing to pay you. 


EXERCISE 


Can you explain the following uses of the word 
“fall”? 


(a) She fell ill. 

(b) The joke fell flat. 

(c) The dinner was served and we fell to. 

(d) The game fell short of what we had hoped for. 


(e) His face fell when he heard the news. 


(3) The Monkey’s Good Idea 
One day a rich man who kept all his money in gold pieces 
in his own house bought a monkey because a friend of his 
told him that he would soon be able to sell it for very much 
more than he paid for it. He gave the monkey as little food 
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as possible and chained it up in his house so that it would 
not escape. It led a very miserable life. 

But one day the man went out and left the monkey sitting 
at the window of his house. Soon a very poor beggar came 
down the street. The monkey watched him. A man who 
lived in a house nearby threw a coin to the beggar, who 
picked it up gratefully. The man smiled and seemed happy 
to have done this kindness, the beggar too was happy. 
“ This,” thought the monkey, “is a good idea.” And reaching 
for the box in which his master kept all his gold pieces he 
threw them all into the street. The Беа гап to pick them 
up, and he was soon joined by a lot of other people all 
happily gathering up the money and laughing to themselves. 
When the monkey’s master returned he was very angry and 
very sad but his neighbours were very happy and showed no 
pity for him. They said that he had deserved everything that 
had happened. 


EXERCISE 


Learn the following uses of the word “lead.” Be 
sure that you understand them. 


(a) He led a miserable life. 
(b) He led the horse to the water. 


(c) Poverty often leads to crime. 


(4) A Generous Action 


A general, who had won a victory in battle, went in the 
evening to see the battlefield. He took with him a soldier. 
As they were walking over the field and counting the number 
of dead they suddenly heard a cry from a man who seemed 
Fe have been wounded and who wanted help. They went to 

im. 

“ Water,” said the man. 

“ Give him something to drink,” said the general. 

The soldier bent down to raise his cup to the man’s lips 
but as he did so the man raised himself on one arm, pulled 
out his revolver and fired twice at the general. Luckily, 
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because it was growing dark and because the man’s aim was 
not good, the bullets missed the general. The soldier angrily 
took his cup away and was going to kill the wounded man 
when the general said, “ Мо. Give him a drink even so.” 


EXERCISES 


What other things can you “win,” besides а 
“victory ”? 
Put the general’s two speeches into Reported Speech. 


(5) Don Quixote Deceives Himself 


While they were thus talking, forty or fifty windmills 
appeared in the distance, and these Don Quixote imagined 
to be a number of giants whom it was his duty to fight. 

“Why, where are the giants?” asked his companion. | 

“There!” cried the knight; “can’t you see them, with 
their long arms stretched out towards us?” 

“Those are no giants,” replied his companion scornfully, 
“they are only windmills with their sails turning in the 
breeze.” 

“Windmills! ” said Don Quixote, “You certainly know 
nothing of adventure. But if you are afraid, stand aside, for 
І am determined to fight them all.” 

He then set spurs to his horse, and taking no notice at all 
of the servant, who shouted to him to stop, rode forward. 
“Halt, cowards,” he cried; but since the windmills took no 
notice of him and only appeared to turn more quickly he 
charged the nearest one with great fury. His lance pierced 
the sail, the wind increased, the sail swung round, the lance 
was broken, and both the knight and his horse were hurled 
violently to the ground. 


(Adapted from Don Quixote, by Cervantes.) 
EXERCISE 


“Windmills with their sails turning in the breeze.” 
Complete the following in a similar picturesque way. 


(a) Boats with their sails . . . in the breeze. 
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(b) Flags with their colours . . . in the storm. 
(с) Trees with their leaves . . . in the gale. 


(d) Men with their loose clothes . . . in the wind. 


(6) Don Quixote and the Merchants 


Don Quixote had not gone more than two miles when he 
met a party of merchants from Toledo. Here was another 
adventure, he told himself, so, advancing to the middle of the 
road, he called upon the travellers to stop. 

“Halt!” he cried. “Let all men stand and go no further 
till they have confessed that the Lady Dulcinea is the most 
beautiful lady in the whole world.” 

The company, of whom there were six, besides servants, 
stopped. They guessed that the poor gentleman was a little 
mad, and, being amused with him and his strange appear- 
ance, one of the company began to talk to him. “Señor,” 
he said, “we do not even know the lady of whom you speak. 
Show her to us, and if she is fair as you say, we will gladly 
acknowledge her to be the Queen of Beauty.” 

This did not satisfy Don Quixote in the least, and he 
became so furious that, raising his spear, he attacked the 
speaker, and might have killed him had not his horse 
stumbled and thrown him heavily to the ground. He lay 
there helpless, weighed down by his armour and unable to 
rise. One of the servants then ran forward, and seizing Don 
Quixote’s lance, he broke it, and with one of the pieces began 
to beat the knight severely. Indeed he did not stop until he 
was tired out, and then the merchants started off once more 
on their journey. 


(Adapted from Don Quixote, by Cervantes.) 


(7) Don Quixote in Difficulties 


Don Quixote, thus left behind, tried once more to struggle 
to his feet, but this he found to be impossible because he 
was sore from head to heel. However he was certain that 
his fall was due to his horse, and not to any fault of his own. 
So he lay quite happily on the ground thinking about the 
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brave deeds of the heroes of history and repeating to himself 
long passages from his favourite books. After a while a 
ploughman from Don Quixote’s own village came by, leading 
a ass. To his amazement he saw a man dressed in armour, 
ying full length in the middle of the road, and talking what 
oe to be nonsense. He hurried to the man’s help, and 
ae the helmet, recognised the face of his 

How came you here in this state?” he asked. But the 
other made no answer but went on with his fairy stories. The 
ploughman set to work and raised him on to the back of his 
donkey. This done, he collected the scattered arms, not 
forgetting the pieces of the lance, and having laid these on 
the knight’s horse, he started off along the road, leading the 
horse and the ass. 


(Adapted from Don Quixote, by Cervantes.) 


EXERCISE 


The word “arms” has two senses, weapons and parts 
of the body. Give two meanings for each of the follow- 
ing words: 

(a) Wind. 
(5) Will. 
(c) Line. 
(d) Hold. 
(e) Dog. 


(8) A Trick Played on Don Quixote 

Don Quixote, mounted on his horse, remained outside to 

ard the house. As he sat there he talked to himself of his 
Beautiful Dulcinea. He imagined her thinking of him and 
of the dangers he was running for her sake. Two girls heard 
him thus speaking to himself and determined to have a little 
fun at his expense. They ran to a window and called to the 
knight, telling him that they were two fair ladies who had 
heard of his deeds and wished to have the honour of kissing 
his hand. Proudly Don Quixote raised his hand to them; 
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quickly they seized it and slipped over his wrist a loop of 
rope, which they fastened to the window. The two girls were 
very pleased with their deed and ran away almost dying 
with laughter. к. р 

The knight at once saw the dangerous position he was іп, 
for if his horse moved at all from under him, he would be 
left hanging in the air by his arm. Unable to release himself 
he was forced to cry for help, and his cries frightened his 
horse. So Don Quixote was left hanging by his arm until his 
cries were heard and three men came to rescue him. They 
laughed much at his misfortune and then cut the rope so 
that he fell heavily to the ground. 


(Adapted from Don Quixote, by Cervantes.) 


EXERCISE 
Explain the following: 
(а) They had some fun at his expense. 
(b) He always had his own way. 
(c) He would have nothing to do with me. 
(4) I have an idea that this is true. 


(е) He was had up for theft. 


(9) Was it Fair? 


A man went out early to hire labourers for his vineyard; 
and after agreeing with the men to pay them a shilling a 
day he sent them into his vineyard. At nine o’clock he went 
out again, and, seeing some more men standing about in the 
market place doing nothing, he said to them, “Go into the 
vineyard too, and I will pay you whatever is fair.” So they 
too went to work. Going out again at twelve o’clock and three 
o’clock he saw more idle men and offered them the same 
thing. When he went out at five o’clock he found some others 
who were standing idle. He said to them, “ Why have you 
stood doing nothing all day?” “Because nobody hired us,” 
they replied. “Go and work in my vineyard too,” he said. 
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When evening came the master said to his steward, “ Call 
all the men together and pay them their wages; begin with 
those who started to work at five o’clock.” These men came 
to the steward апа were paid one shilling for their work. 
Naturally when those who had been working longer came 
they expected to be paid more; but they each got а shilling. 
So they complained. “These last,” they said, “have only 
worked for one hour and yet they get the same pay as we 
who have worked all through the heat of the day.” 

Then the owner of the vineyard took one of them and said 
to him, “I am not doing you wrong. You agreed to work for 
me for one shilling. Take your shilling and be off. I choose 
to give this other man the same as you. Can Г not do what 1 
want with what belongs to ше? Am I not allowed to be 
generous? ” 


(10) The Prodigal Son 


A certain man had two sons, and the younger of them said 
to his father, “Father give me the share of property that is 
due to me.” So the father divided his goods between the 
sons, and, not many days after, the younger son sold all his 
share, and went on a journey into a far country, where he 
wasted all his money. 

When he had spent all, there came a great famine in the 
land and he began to be in want. He went and joined himself 
to a citizen of that country, who sent him into his fields to 
feed pigs. He would have liked to fill his stomach with the 
food the pigs ate, and no man gave him anything. 

When he came to his senses, he said, “ How many hired 
servants of my father have bread enough and to spare, and 
1 am dying of hunger. I will arise and go to my father and 
say to him, “ Father, I have sinned against heaven and in 
your eyes, and am not worthy to be called your son any 
more. Use me as one of your hired servants.” 

Then he arose and went to his father, but when he was 
still.a great way off, his father saw him, and pitied him, and 
ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him. Then the son 
said to him, “ Father, I have sinned against heaven, and in 
your sight, and am no more worthy to be called your son.” 

But the father said to his servants, “Bring out the best 
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robe and put it on him, and put a ring on his hand and shoes 
on his feet, and bring here the fatted calf and kill it and 
let us eat and be merry, for this my son was dead and is 
alive again. He was lost and is found.” And they began to 
be merry. 


(п) The Good Neighbour 


A man was once going from Jerusalem to Jericho. On the 
way he was attacked by robbers who wounded him, stripped 
him of all his clothes and left him lying by the roadside 
half dead. After a while a priest came along the road. But 
when he saw the wounded man he crossed over to the other 
side of the road, pretended that he had not noticed the 
wounded man, and went on his way. Shortly afterwards 
another man appeared; he also passed by because he was 
in a hurry and did not want to be delayed. The third man 
to come along was an enemy of the wounded man; but when 
he saw him lying there he was sorry for him. He quickly 
tore up some of his own clothes, poured oil into his wounds, 
and then bound them up. Lifting the man on to his own 
donkey he took him as quickly as he could to the nearest 
house, and asked the people there to look after the wounded 
man and left them money to pay for anything they might 
have to buy for him. Having done all that he could he went 
on his way. 
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СНАРТЕВ Ш 


The stories that follow are more difficult and you will 
come across words in them which you have not met before. 


Answer in each case the questions which follow the 
passage, 


(1) As Zachary Hicks, officer of the watch, gazed from the 
stern he saw clearly defined before him the land! Raising 
its bold contour above the coastline, about a mile and a half 
inland, was a hill nearly a thousand feet high. Excitedly, 
Hicks’ voice exclaimed, “Land ho!” and he moved towards 
the stairs leading down to the captain’s cabin. 

Cook was asleep in his bunk. He was roused by Hicks’ 
voice, and jumping out he hastily ascended the stairway- 

His eye eagerly followed Hicks’ outstretched hand and 
there before him, in the soft light of the newly risen sun, 
lay the coast of Australia, the great Southern continent 
indeed! It was yet a great way off, “some four or five 
leagues,” and extended as far as the eye could see. 

To the west lay the waters which had already been sailed 
over by his Dutch predecessors. The Australian Bight was 
known, Cook altered course and steered north-east, mindful 
of his ambition to “ go further than anyone has been before.” 

The tale of the next four months is one of difficulties and 
dangers triumphantly overcome in the course of which he 
followed and explored the whole of the eastern coast from 
south to north. “I am confident,” he wrote in just pride, 
“that it was never seen or visited by any European before 
us... I hoisted English colours and in the name of His 
Majesty took possession of the whole Eastern coast.” 


(a) Make a summary of the above passage in not more 
than go words. 


(b) Draw a rough sketch map showing the part of 
Cook’s voyage mentioned. 
24 
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(c) Explain why Cook steered north-east. 


(d) Explain the meaning in the above passage of the 


following: 
stern contour bunk 
predecessors tack hoisted English colours 


(Master Denis Duval is relating the story. He, Mr. Weston and 
Dr. Barnard are passengers in a carriage on the last part of their 
journey to London. Denis has fallen asleep.) 

(2) I woke up with the sudden stoppage of the carriage. The 
evening was falling. We were upon a lonely common, and a 
man on horseback was at the window of the coach. 

“Give us out that there box, and your money!” I heard 
him say in a very rough voice. O Heavens! were we actually 
stopped by a highwayman! It was delightful. 

Mr. Weston jumped at his pistols very quick. “ Неге'ѕ your 
money, you villain!” says he, and he fired pointblank at 
the rascal’s head. Confusion! The pistol missed fire. He 
aimed the second, and again no report followed. 

“Some villain has taken the bullets out of these,” says Мг. 
Weston in horror. 

“ Come,” says Captain Macheath, “come your. ... 

But the next word the fellow spoke was a frightful oath; 
for I took out my little pistol which was full of shot, and 
fired it into his face. The man swayed, and I thought would 
have fallen from the saddle. The driver, frightened no doubt, 
whipped his horses and they began to gallop. “Shouldn’t we 
stop and take that rascal, sir?” said I to the doctor. On 
which Mr. Weston gave an angry kind of push at me and 
said, “No, по. It is getting quite dark. Let us push оп” 
And indeed, the highwayman’s horse had taken fright, and 
we could see him galloping away across the common. 

I was so pleased to think that I, a little boy, had shot a 
live highwayman, that I dare say I boasted horribly of my 
action. We set down Mr. Weston at his inn in the Borough 
and crossed London Bridge, and there I was in London at 
last. Yes, and that was the Monument, and then we came 
to the Exchange, and yonder, yonder was St. Paul’s. We went 
up Holborn and so to Ormond Street, where my guardian 


” 
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lived in a splendid house; and where his wife, my lady 
Denis, received me with a great deal of kindness. You may 
be sure the battle with the highwayman was fought over 
again, and I got due credit from myself and others for my 
courage. 


(Adapted from Denis Duval, by W. M. Thackeray) 


(a) Make a summary of the passage in not more than 
120 words. 


(b) How did Denis Duval feel when he first noticed the 
highwayman? 


(с) “. . . ап angry kind of push.” What had upset 
Mr. Weston’s temper? 


(4) How did Denis Duval feel when he entered London? 


(e) Explain in your own words, “I got due credit from 
myself and others for my courage.” 


(3) I first went to Harrow in the summer term. The school 
possessed the biggest swimming bath I had ever seen. It was 
more like the bend of a river than a bath, and it had two 
bridges across it. There we used to go for hours at a time, 
and sun-bathe between our dips, cating enormous cakes on 
the hot concrete margin. Naturally it was a good joke to 
come up behind some naked friend, or even enemy, and push 
him in. I made quite a habit of this with boys of my own 
size or less. One day when I had been no more than a month 
in the school, I saw a boy standing in a thoughtful way 
wrapped in a towel on the very edge. He was no bigger 
than I was so I thought him fair game. Coming stealthily 
behind I pushed him in, holding on to his towel out of 
kindness, so that it should not get wet. I was startled to see 
a furious face emerge from the foam, and a being evidently 
of enormous strength making its way by fierce strokes to the 
shore. I fled; but in vain. Swift as the wind my pursuer 
overtook me, seized me in a ferocious grip and hurled me 
into the deepest part of the pool. I soon scrambled out on 
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the other side, and found myself surrounded by an agitated 
crowd of younger boys. “ You're in for it,” they said. “Do 
you know what you have done? It’s Amery; he’s in the sixth 
form. He is head of his house; he is a champion at gym; 
he has got his football colours.” They continued to recount 
his many titles to fame and reverence, and to enlarge upon 
the awful punishment that would fall upon me. I was filled 
with terror and horror at the awfulness of my crime. How 
could I tell his rank when he was in a bath towel and so 
small? I said, “I mistook you for a fourth form boy. You 
are so small.” He did not seem at all pleased by this; so I 
added in a most brilliant recovery, “My father, who is a 
great man, is also small.” At this he laughed, and after some 
general remarks about my “cheek” and how I had better 
be careful in future, signified that the incident was closed. 
(Slightly adapted from My Early Life, 
by Winston S. Churchill) 


(а) Make a summary of the passage in not more than 
100 words. 


(5) Explain the meaning in the above passage of the 
following words: 
Stealthily enlarge cheek signified 


(e) “Не did not seem at all pleased by this, зо I added 
in a most brilliant recovery. . . .” Explain why 
Amery was not pleased and how the recovery was 
brilliant. 


(4) The room in which the boys were fed was a large stone 
hall, with a large pot at one end: out of which the master, 
' dressed in an apron for the purpose, and assisted by one ог 
two women, spooned the soup at meal-times. Of this splendid 
food each boy had one basin and no more—except on 
occasions of great public rejoicing, when he had two ounces 
and a quarter of bread besides. The basins never wanted 
washing. The boys polished them with their spoons till they 
shone again; and when they had performed this operation 
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(which never took very long, the spoons being nearly as large 
as the basins), they would sit staring at the pot with such 
eager eyes, as if they could have devoured the very bricks 
of which it was composed; employing themselves meanwhile 
in sucking their fingers most eagerly, with a view of catching 
any stray splashes of soup that might haye fallen thereon. 
Boys have ogee excellent appetites. Oliver Twist and 
his companions suffered the tortures of slow starvation for 
three months: at last they got so wild with hunger, that one 
boy, who was tall for his age, and had not been used to that 
kind of thing (for his father had kept a small cookshop), 
hinted darkly to his companions that unless he had another 
basin of soup per day he was afraid he might some night 
happen to eat the boy who slept next to him, who happened 
to be a weakly youth of tender age. He had a wide and 
hungry eye; and they believed him unquestioningly. А 
council was held; lots were cast who should walk up to the 
master after supper that evening, and ask for more; and it 
fell to Oliver Twist. 
(Adapted from Oliver Twist by Charles Dickens.) 


(а) Sum up in one sentence the main point of the 
passage. 
b) “The boys polished them with their spoons.” Why? 
узр P y 
(с) Explain what is suggested by “the spoons being 
nearly as large as the basins.” 
(d) “. . . had not been used to that kind of thing.” 
What kind of thing? 
(e) Pick out an example of sarcasm. 
(f) Explain the meaning of the following: 
(i) occasions of great public rejoicing. 
(ii) suffered the tortures of slow starvation. 
(iii) a weakly youth of tender age. 
(iv) lots were cast. 
(g) Make a summary of the passage in not more than 
100 words. 
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(5) On a cold January day in 1817, in the gloomy entrance 
hall outside the women’s yard at Newgate prison, two turn- 
keys might have been seen arguing with a lady. The row 
inside the yard was as great as usual. Even while they talked 
a woman rushed wildly out of a doorway and, with shrieks of 
furious laughter, snatched off the caps and headgear of every 
woman that she could reach. “ Апа she wouldn’t stop at 
doing that to you, ma’am. Tear off your things—scratch and 
claw you—that is what they’d do, ma’am.” The turnkeys felt 
that delicacy forbade telling all that could be done by these 
vile women to a lady who ventured alone into their midst. 
They themselves knew better than to go in alone; they always 
went in two together. The Governor himself went in guarded. 
But the lady was obstinate. She had in her hand a powerful 
permit from the prison governor. She smiled, and gave the 
men a little money. But she talked to them with an uncon- 
scious authority, as she would have talked to her gardeners 
at home. “I am going in—and alone. I thank you for your 
kind intentions, but you are not to come with me,” was the 
meaning of her speech. At least, then she must leave her 
watch behind. They could see the glittering chain on the 
quiet richness of her Quaker dress. But the unreasonable lady 
would not even do that! “Oh, no, I thank you. My watch 
goes with me everywhere. I am not afraid! Open the gate 
for me, please!” 

Reluctant, and very much alarmed as to the results, the 
turnkeys pressed upon the gate against the begging, quarrel- 
ling crowd, and Elizabeth Fry went in. 


(Slightly adapted from Elizabeth Fry, by Janet Whitney) 


(а) Make a summary of the passage in not more than 
go words. 


(b) Why did the turnkeys not wish the lady to enter? 
(c) Why, in the end, did the lady have her way? 


(9) What do the following words mean? Obstinate; 
headgear; reluctant. 
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(6) “Do not make a noise,” Horn whispered. “You ate 
wanted. Get up quickly. Put on a coat and some shoes quick. 

Dr. Macphail’s first thought was that something had 
happened to Miss Thompson. 

“What is it? Shall I bring my instruments? ” 

“Hurry, please hurry.” 


Dr. Macphail put on a waterproof coat over his pyjamas 
and а pair of rubber-soled shoes, 

He rejoined the trader and together they tiptoed down the 
stairs. The door leading out to the road was open and at it 
were standing half a dozen natives. 

“ What is it?” repeated the doctor. 

“Come along with me,” said Horn. j 

He walked out and the doctor followed him. The natives 
came after them in a little bunch. 
and came on to the beach. The docto 
standing round some object at 1] 
hurried along, a couple of dozen yards perhaps, and the 
natives opened out as the doctor came up. The trader pushed 


him forwards. Then he saw, ing half in the water and 
half out, a dreadful object, = body of Davidson. Dr. 


Macphail bent down—he was not а man to lose his head in 


cut from ear to ear, and in the right hand was still the razor 
with which the deed was done. 

“Нез quite cold,” said the doctor. “He must have been 
dead some time.” 

“One of the boys saw him lying there on his wa to work 
just now, and came and told me. Do you think he did it 

imself? ” 


“Yes. Someone ought to go for the police.” 


(From Rain, by Somerset Maugham) 
Make a summary of this 


passage in not more than 
70 words. 


(7) A serious mail robbery, which appears to have been 
cleverly planned and carried out with great daring, became 
known on Saturday, when it was found that re 


1 Gistered letters 
and parcels which formed part of a particularly heavy mail 
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carried by the United States Lines steamer Leviathan from 
New York to Southampton had been interfered with and 
their valuable contents removed. 

To all appearances the mails were transferred all correct in 
the usual way to the British postal authorities at Southampton 
on the arrival of the ship, and large numbers of bags were 
sent forward by rail to the principle postal centres in the 
United Kingdom. It was not until sorting began that the 
thefts were discovered. The registered bags were sealed and 
had been placed for safety in ordinary mail bags. The seals 
were unbroken, but when the bags were opened it was found 
that a large number of parcels and letters had been interfered 
with and money and valuables taken. In view of the condition 
of the bags on arrival, it is believed that the robbery must 
have taken place before the Leviathan left New York. 

The matter is being investigated by the detective branch 
of the General Post Office, and an inspector and sergeant of 
the branch are now at Southampton. Scotland Yard detectives 
at Southampton are helping the local police in their enquiries. 
At the General Post Office yemi it was learned that the 
amount of the robbery had not yet been discovered, and that 
no official statement could be made at present. 

The Leviathan carried 3,253 bags of letters and parcels 
addressed to various parts of the British Isles. She had also 
a big mail for the Continent, which was landed in France on 
Friday morning before the ship came on to Southampton, 
and it is thought probable that this also suffered. 

The 3,253 bags of mail landed at Southampton were handled 
by the special department of the Southampton Post Office 
that deals with overseas mails, and were stored in railway 
vans. The largest consignment, 1,700 bags was sent to London; 
120 bags went to Birmingham; 130 to Edinburgh; 160 to 
Manchester; 130 to Glasgow; 100 to Belfast; 140 to Liverpool; 
80 to Bristol; and бо to Dublin, while smaller quantities were 
sent to other centres. When the bags were put in the trains 
everything appeared to be in perfect order, but when sorting 
began the thefts came to light at Southampton, and later in 
London, Leeds and Birmingham. When the seal of the outer 
bag containing ordinary mails was broken, the seal of the smal- 
ler bag inside containing the registered letters, was also found to 
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be unbroken. There was not the slightest sign that the smaller 
bag or its seal had been interefered with, but when the letters 
меге turned out to be sorted, some of them were found to 
be open. In most cases they had been neatly cut with a sharp 
instrument, Many of them still contained documents that 
had been placed in them by the senders, but in nearly every 
case everything that could be easily turned into cash had been 
temoved, while other things were left in the envelopes. The 
American police were at once informed of the thefts. 


(Slightly adapted) 


Make a summary of the above passage from The 
Times in not more than 150 words. Notice that it con- 
tains some repetition and that the fa 


cts as given in it 
are not always in the best order. 


(8) A trick that everyone abhors! 
In little girls is slamming doors. 
A wealthy banker’s little daughter 
Who lived in Palace Green, Bayswater, 
(By name Rebecca Offendort), 
Was given to this furious sport. 
She would deliberately go 
And slam the door like Billy Ho? 
To make her uncle Jacob start.3 
She was not really bad at heart 
But only rather rude and wild: 
She was an aggravating‘ child. 


It happened that a marbles Бизе 

Of Abraham was Standing just 

Above the door this little lamb 

Had carefully prepared to slam, 

And down it came. It knocked her flat. 
It laid her out. She lookeq like that. 
Her funeral sermon’ (which was lon 

And followed by a sacred song) 
Mentioned her virtues, it is true, 

But dwelt upon her vices? too, 
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And showed the dreadful end of one 
Who goes and slams the door for fun. 
The children who were brought to hear 
The awful tale from far and near 
Were much impressed, and inly swore 
They never more would slam the door 
—As often they had done before. 


(From Cautionary Tales by Hilaire Belloc) 

Notes: 

1 Hates. 

2 As hard as she could. 

3 Jump. 

4 Annoying. 

5 Stone. 

6 Statue of man’s head and chest. 

7 Speech made in church by the priest when she was buried. 

8 Bad habits. 


Tell the above story in your own words; miss out any 
unimportant details but be sure to explain such important 
things as why Rebecca did what she did. 


(9) “Now, woman, why without your veil? 
And wherefore do you look so pale? 
And, woman, why do you groan so sad, 
And beat your breast, as you were mad?” 


“Oh! I have lost my darling boy, 

In whom my soul had all its joy; 

And I for sorrow have torn my veil, 

And sorrow hath made my very heart pale. 


Oh, I have lost my darling child, 

And that’s the loss that makes me wild; 
He stoop’d to the river down to drink, 
And there was a crocodile by the brink.? 


He did not venture in to swim, 

He only stoop’d to drink at the brim; 

But under the reeds the crocodile lay, 

And struck with his tail and swept him away. 
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Now take me in your boat, I pray, 
For down the river lies my way; 
And me to the reed island bring, 
For I will go to the crocodile king. 


The king of the crocodiles never does wrong— 
He has no tail so stiff and strong, 

He has no tail to strike and slay,? 

But he has ears to hear what I say. 


And to the king I will complain 

How my poor child was wickedly slain; 
The king of the crocodiles he is ood, 
And I shall have the murderer’s ооа» 


The man replied, “ Мо, woman, по, 
To the island of reeds I will not 50; 
I would not for any worldly thing, 
See the face of the crocodile king.” 


“Then lend me now your little boat, 
And I will down the river float,” 

I tell thee that no worldly thing 

Shall keep me from the crocodile king.” 


The woman she leapt into the bo 
And down the river alone did she 
And fast with the stream the boai 
And now she is come to the islan. 


at, 

float, 

t proceeds, 
d of reeds, 


The king of the crocodiles there was seen, 
He sat upon the eggs of his queen, : 
And all around, a numerous rout 

The young prince crocodiles crawl’d about, 


The woman shook every limb with fear, 
As she to the crocodile king came Near, 
For never man without fear and awe, 
The face of his crocodile majesty saw, 
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She fell upon her bended knee, 

And said, “O king, have pity on me, 
For I have lost my darling child, 

And that’s the loss that makes me wild. 


A crocodile ate him for his food, 

Now let me have the murderer’s blood, 
Let me have vengeance for my boy, 
The only thing that can give me joy. 


I know that you, sire! never do wrong; 
You have no tail so stiff and strong, 
You have no tail to strike and slay, 
But you have ears to hear what I say.” 


“You have done well,” the king replies, 
And fix’d on her his little eyes; 

“Good woman, yes, you have done right, 
But you have not described me quite. 


I have no tail to strike and slay, 

And І have no ears to hear what you say; 
I have teeth, moreover, as you may see, 
And I will make a meal of thee.” 


(Robert Southey) 


Notes; 
1 The edge of the river. 


2 Kill. 
3 Crowd. 
EXERCISE 
Tell this story as briefly as you can in your own words. 


PART TWO 
INTRODUCTION 


So far we have dealt with stories; you have been asked 
to read them, to understand them, and to tell them in 
your own words. Now, though we shall still have to deal 
with passages involving narrative, we come on to passages 
which deal with ideas, with character, with conversation, 
or with argument. As with stories the first need is to 
understand the passage. 

You must be accurate; you must understand what the 
writer says, and then you must be able to repeat what he 
says, more briefly, if possible in your own words. 

Let us take a few simple examples. 


(1) I£ you go for a long walk in the tropical sun you will 
probably get sunstroke. 


The writer does not say: 


(a) that you will get sunstroke if you walk from one 
house to another. 


(b) that you will necessarily get sunstroke on a long 
walk even in the tropics. 


(c) that you will get sunstroke if you go for a long 
walk in the sun in England. 


What he does say is: 

If you go for a long walk in the tropical sun you will 
probably get sunstroke. 

And it is difficult to say all this more briefly. 


(2) It seems to me to be not improbable that, in the unhap 
event of there being another war, such a considerable sions 
of damage would be done to our towns and villages that civil. 
isation, as we knew it, might well cease to exist, и 
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The writer does not say: 
(а) that another war is inevitable. 


(b) that another war would mean the end of civilisation. 


He is merely expressing an opinion, and doing so in an 
unnecessarily round-about way. 


He might have said: 


I think it is unl 
after another war 


And he would 
like that. 


ikely that our civilisation could continue 


have done much better to have said it 


(3) Better medical services, cua 


the provision of more 
doctors, will raise the standard of hea 


th in the country. 
The writer does not say: 
(а) that better medical services will prevent your getting 
malaria. 


(b) that the increase in the number of doctors would 
in itself raise the standard of health. 


(c) that the present medical Services are poor, 


What he does say is: 


Better medical services, includin the provision of 
more doctors, will raise the Standard of health in the 
country. 


CHAPTER IV 


The first examples in this section will be included to 
test your accuracy and understanding. 

Read these passages and then answer the questions 
which follow them: 

(Note that it is not always possible to give a single word 
answer.) 


(1) The first result of the discovery of America was that 
the ports on the west coast of Europe began to flourish. 
Trade grew rapidly in places like Amsterdam and Rotterdam, 
while the southern ports like Venice lost their importance. 
Does the writer say: 

(а) that there was only one result of the discovery of 

America? 

(b) that towns in the centre of France grew in im- 

portance? 

(c) that trade from the East vanished? 

(d) that Venice was the only port affected unfavourably? 

(e) that Venice was affected more than other southern 

ports? 


How does the writer say: 
(f) that Bristol was affected? 
(g) that Genoa was affected? 
What does the writer say: 
(h) was the most important result of the discovery of 
America? 
What do you think the writer means by: 


() the first result? Can you be sure? 
39 
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(2) Aeroplanes merely enable a man to get more quickly 
from one place to another. 


Does the writer say; 


(2) that air travel has added to the safety of the 
traveller? 


(b) that a man can 


go more quickly by air than by 
boat? 


(©) that the aeroplane has solved the problem of trans- 
port for heavy goods? 


(4) that a woman can 50 more quickly by air than by 
boat? 


(е) that the aeroplane has not solved 
transport for heavy goods? 


(f) that it is a good thing to be abl 
from one place to another? 


(g) that it is a bad thing to be ab 
from one place to another? 


the problem of 
€ to get more quickly 


le to get more quickly 


(h) that speed is the only advantage of air travel? 
(i) that aeroplanes аге for men only? 


(3) With more irrigation it would be Possible to 
crops; but it is not certain that markets coul, d ta ae 
the food produced. 


Does the writer say: 


(a) that irrigation would increase the am 


Cunt of food 
which can be produced. 


(b) that this would increase the wealth of the с 


Е ountry ? 
(c) that more irrigation is possible? гу 
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(4) that the only way to get more crops is by irrigation? 

(Е) that markets could not be found for the food 
produced? 

(f) that markets could be found for the food produced? 

(g) that if markets could be found the rest would be 
easy? 

(h) that the country could grow more barley? 


(Ò that it would be foolish to grow more crops if markets 
could not be found for them? 


(4) A man who travels to foreign countries will see more 
than a man who stays at home, but it does not follow that he 
will be able to talk in an interesting way about what he has 
seen, nor that he will be any wiser than the man who stays 
at home. 


Does the writer say: 

(а) that по one who has travelled can talk in an interest- 
ing way about what he has seen? 

(b) that a man who has travelled will be wiser than a 
man who has stayed at home? 

(c) that a man who has travelled will have any 
advantage? 

(4) that a man who wants to talk in an interesting way 
should travel? or stay at home? 


(є) that a man who stays at home will be wiser than 
one who travels? 

(f) that it is more interesting to talk about places abroad 
than places at home? 


(g) that wisdom is more often learnt at home than 
abroad? 
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(5) A man who studies a particular subject may learn a lot 
about that subject. But a man who wants to be able to judge 
what is best for his country must study more than one subject. 
An expert mathematician will not necessarily be a better 
judge of foreign policy than a man who cultivates the soil. 


Does the writer say: 


(a) that no one should study just one subject? 

(b) that a mathematician is no use at anything else? 
(c) thata politician should study more than one subject? 
(d) that cultivators are good judges of foreign policy? 
(e) that cultivators are bad judges of foreign policy? 


(f) that cultivators are better or worse judges of foreign 
policy than mathematicians? 


(8) that cultivators have only studied one subject? 


(h) that a man learned in only one subject is not always 
the best judge of what is good for his country? 


(0 that an expert biologist is not necessarily a better 
judge of prison reform than a carpenter? 


(7) that a country needs more people who have studied 
many subjects than experts in single subjects? 


(6) It is usual, after a war, for there to be 
perity for traders. During the war much has been destroyed. 
Some of this at least must be replaced at once, whatever the 
Cost. Also there are always optimistic traders who hope to 
Make a fortune at once in the markets which have just 
been re-opened, But as soon as the necessary things have been 
supplied the period of prosperity comes to an end and traders 
are left with more on their hands than they can sel], 


а period of pros- 
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Does the writer say: 
(a) that war brings prosperity of any sort? 


(b) that it does not matter if a lot of things are destroyed 
in a war because they can easily be replaced? 


(c) that all traders are optimists? 
(d) that all traders make a fortune after a war? 


(e) that sometimes goods are manufactured which are 
not needed? 


(Г) that it is foolish to hope to make a fortune after a 
war? 


(g) that nothing destroyed in a war can be replaced 
before the war is over? 


(h) that war is wrong? 


(i) that war upsets the economic arrangements of a 
country? 


(7) Once a dictatorship, controlling the armed forces of a 
country, is established, it is unlikely to be overthrown by civil 
war, The dictator’s control is too complete for that to happen. 
Only through defeat in war, or through a lack of success at 
home involving, for instance, economic disaster, will he be 
likely to fall; and then only if the army deserts him, 


Does the writer say: 
(a) that dictatorship is a bad or good thing? 
(b) that the army always supports a dictator? 
(c) that a civil war never succeeds? 


(4) that a dictator may be overthrown by defeat in 
war? 
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(e) that a dictator should win all his wars? 


(f) that a famine might bring about the fall of a 
dictator? 


(g) that Hitler would never have fallen if he had not 
been defeated in war? i 


_ (8) The ancient Egyptians spent an immense amount of 
ume, money and energy on preserving the memory of those 
who had died. As a result, though this was not the intention 
of those who built the pyramids, we know more about the 
Egyptians than about many peoples who have lived more 
recently. These tombs were filled with examples of the art and 
literature, the jewellery and furniture, the ornaments and st 
of the time, They were built to preserve the memory of the 
past, but not with us in mind. 


Does the writer say: 
(2) that to build the pyramids was a waste of time? 


(b) that we know more about the Egyptians than about 
the Romans? 


(c) that we know more about the Red Indians of 
America than we do about the ancient Egyptians? 


(d) that the pyramids were built so tha 


t future people 
should know about Egypt? 


(e) that Egyptian furniture as Preserved in the pyramids 
was artistic? 

(f) that the pyramids were difficult to build? 

(g) that it cost а lot of money to build the Pyramids? 

(h) that the pyramids were tombs of the dead? 


(2) that the Egyptians knew the art of embalming? 
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(9) A sudden crippling illness may affect a man in various 
ways. He may lose the will to live; he may become interested 
only in himself and in the hardship he endures; or he may be 
seized by a fierce determination to succeed in the world of 
normal men in spite of his physical weakness. In the latter 
case he may be more successful than he would have been if 
illness had never attacked him. Such was possibly the case 
with Franklin Roosevelt. 


Does the writer say: 


(a) that Franklin Roosevelt was attacked by a sudden 
illness? 


(b) that it was a very serious illness? 


(c) that he was more successful than he would have 
been had he never been ill? 


(d) that a man who loses the will to live necessarily dies? 
(е) that to be successful every man should be ill? 


(f) that normal men are never ill? 


(g) that Mr. Churchill would have been a greater man 
if he had been a cripple? 


(h) that all cripples are successful? 


(10) In a free country the man who reaches, the position of 
leader is usually one of outstanding character and ability. 
Moreover it is usually possible to foresee that he will reach 
such a position, since early in his life one can see his qualities 
of character. But this is not always true in the case of a 
dictator; often he reaches his position of power through chance, 
very often through the unhappy state of his country. It is 
probable that Hitler would never have become the leader of 
Germany if that country had not been driven to despair. 
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Does the writer say: 


(a) that the Prime Minister of England is always a 
man of outstanding character? 


(b) that no dictator shows his ability until he becomes 
a ruler? 


(c) that Hitler had no ability? 

(d) that despair always leads to dictatorship? 

(е) that a free country is always happy and prosperous? 
(f) that in 1933 Germany was in despair? 

(2) that a free country will never be ruled by a dictator? 
(h) that chance brought Mussolini to power? 


(i) that dictatorship is a bad thing? 


CHAPTER У 


The passages which follow are meant to test further your 
ability to understand. Answer the questions which follow 
them. Sometimes you will be asked to make a summary 
but not all the passages are suitable for this purpose. 


(1) It is ridiculous to suggest that travel necessarily broadens 
a man’s mind when there are so many people who just do not 
notice what is there for them to see. For them a journey means 
simply going from one place to another. Fortunately there are 
others who cannot look out of the window of their home with- 
out seeing something fresh and wonderful. They are the ones 
who learn most from travel. They are the ones who never close 
their minds to fresh experiences. They do not expect the whole 
world to live as they live in their own little corner of it; when 
they see men wearing different clothes or living in novel kinds 
of house, they do not say, “ How absurd! ” They are interested 
enough to find out the reason for ideas which are to them new. 


(2) Does the first sentence say that travel never broadens 
a man’s mind? 
(Б) How does the word “ simply ” alter the sense of the 
second sentence? 
(c) Who are the people who learn most from travel? 
Why? 
(9) Explain in your own words the sentence “ they never 
close their minds to fresh experiences . 
(е) Why does the writer use the phrase “ their own little 
corner ”? 
(f) What other words used in this passage mean very 
much the same as: 
new 
absurd 
fresh 


see 
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(2) There is a third benefit of exploration that belongs more 
to the physical than the mental explorer; that is the general 
mastery over oneself by the custom and disregard of hardships. 
People are apt either to praise or condemn hardships without 
realising the differences between them. It seems to me that 
the essence of the matter is whether they are voluntary or 
involuntary. To be given a cold bath is not a merit in itself; 
to take one voluntarily is quite a different matter. The explorer 
deals with the fortunes of life in rather the same spirit. He 
says, “I am not going to let life trample on me; I’m going to 
trample on myself and what is more I’m going to do it for 
fun.” This in its measure is a triumph over life and death and 
time, and that it is so is shown by the fact that in spite of 
hardships, discomforts and sicknesses the attraction of explora- 
tion still continues to be one of the strongest guiding stars of 
the human spirit, and will be so while there is the edge of the 
unknown horizon in this world or the next. 


(From an article on “ Exploration” in The Listener, by 
Freya Stark.) 


(2) What do the following words mean? 
disregard 
voluntary (and involuntary). 
(5) Does any sentence suggest that the writer thinks 
that there is another kind of exploration than simply 
going to new countries? 


(c) What are the two kinds of hardship that the writer 
mentions? 


(d) Which kind does the explorer accept? 


(е) What is the attitude of the explorer towards 
hardship? 


(f) Exploration continues in spite of what things? 


(g) If all this is true what characteristics do you think 
a good explorer should have? 
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Note; 


A number of words in English are made into 
negatives by the addition of “IN” as a _prefix—tfor 
example, voluntary and involuntary. You will find the 
following useful. Find out what they mean. Each may be 
used positively too, without the “IN.” Ask your teacher 
to give you examples of each one used in a sentence: 


(а) invulnerable 
(b) invisible 

(c) intolerable 
(4) insupportable 
(e) insoluble 

(f) insincere 

(g) inoffensive 
(h) inopportune 
(i) infallible 

(7) inefficient 


(3) The main argument in favour of keeping the death 
penalty for murder is that it will frighten men out of the 
desire to commit the crime. In other words it will act as a 
preventive. It is curious that the more ineffective it is in this 
way, that is the more murders actually take place, the more the 
defenders of capital punishment cry for it to be kept. Two 
reasons at least account for its ineffectiveness as a preventive. 
The first is that few men, when they commit murder, either 
know clearly what they are doing or are in sufficient control 
of themselves to mind what will follow. The second is that 
figures show that for every eleven murders committed only 
one man is executed. So that a murderer who calculates the 
chances may well decide to take the risk. Society can best show 
its horror at murder by refusing to imitate it in the name of 
justice. 
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(а) What does the writer say is the chief argument for 
keeping the death penalty? 


(6) Why is this argument foolish if the number of 
murders is increasing? 


(c) In what state of mind are most murderers said to be 
when they commit their crime? 


(4) Why would fear of execution not be likely to 
prevent the calculating murderer? 


(е) How does Society “imitate” the crime of murder? 


(f) The writer begins by saying that the main argument 
for keeping the death penalty 13... Is he in favour 
of capital punishment? 


(g) Express the meanin 


5 of the last sentence in your 
own words, 


(h) Does the writer say that no murderer is ever aware 
of what he is doing? 


() Does the writer say an increase in the number of 
murders proves the ineffectiveness of the death 
penalty as a preventive? Is he right? 


Add “ineffective” to your list of negatives beginning 
with “IN? 


EXERCISES 


1. Can you find from your dictionary the difference 
са 
between “ effective” and “ efficient ”? 


. “ + » 
2. What is the negative of “ sufficient ”? 


R ibing how he and a companion tried to jum on 
tapi at ау ving aut ean ve Mm 
referred to is part of the carriage which they are trying to board 
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(4) The train whistled almost before we were teady, and 
pulled slowly out of the station. I allowed my com anion the 
advantage of being the first to jump, owing to his crippled 
hand. The train was now going faster and faster, and we were 
forced to keep pace with it. Making a leap, he caught the 
handle-bar and sprang lightly on the step, after which my 
hand quickly took possession of this bar, and I ran with the 
train, prepared to follow his example. To my surprise, instead 
of at once taking his place on the platform, my companion 
stood thoughtlessly irresolute on the step, leaving me no room 
to make the attempt. But I still held to the bar, though the 
train was now going so fast that I found great difficulty in 
keeping step with it. I shouted to him to clear the step. This 
he proceeded to do, very deliberately, I thought. Taking a 
further grip on the bar, I jumped, but it was too late, for the 
train was now going at a rapid rate. My foot came short of the 
step and I fell, and, still clinging to the handle-bar, was 
dragged several yards before I let go. And there I lay for 
several minutes, pane a little shaken, whilst the train passed 
swiftly on into the darkness. Even then I did not know what 
had happened, for I attempted to stand, but found that some- 
thing had happened to prevent me from doing this. Sining 
down in an upright position, I then began to examine myself, 
and now found that the right foot was cut from the ankle, 


(From the Autobiography of a Super Tramp, by W. H. Davies.) 

(а) Describe in your own words the three stages by 
which the two men tried to board the train. 

(5) Why did the author allow his companion to jump 
first? 

(с) Why was the train going fast before the author 
could attempt his jump? 

(d) When did the writer find that he had injured 
himself more than he thought? 

(e) What had happened to him? 


(f) What part of the tale, though it is probably quite 
true, is it difficult to believe? Why? 
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EXERCISES 
1. Note the following words and use each in a sentence 
which you make up for yourself : 


crippled (is to be crippled worse than to be injured?) 
irresolute 

deliberately (what are the two shades of meaning for 
this word?) 


2. Tell the story in your own words as briefly as 
possible; but keep your account clear, 


Note: 


Words beginning with “В” often form their negatives 
by the addition of the prefix “IR” instead of the more 
usual “UN ”). Learn the following, find the meaning of 


each and ask the teacher to give you examples of each 
one in a sentence: 


(1) irregular (6) irrevocable 

(2) irrelevant (7) irresponsible 
(3) irreligious ( 

(4) irreparable ( 

(5) irresistible (10) irreproachable 


8) irreverent 


(5) When one reads this handbook one becomes aware of 
the completely illogical structure of our language. The authors 
of this handbook point out, for instance, that in colloquial 
English we say, “ What fun,” but do not say “ What a fun.” 
Now why do we not say, “ What a fun”? І have no idea. 
Foreigners who speak our language make more mistakes about 
the use of the definite and the indefinite article than about 
almost any other of our complicated difficulties. I do not 
blame them; the whole matter seems to be governed by a 
convention and not a rule. What terrible problems must assail 
the foreign student in regard to our use of prepositions, our 
odd handling of the possessive case, and our use of the same 
word to mean different things. But all this can be аз nothing 
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compared with the utterly illogical manner in which we use 
prepositions after a word. Imagine yourself a foreign student 
having to explain and remember why the following simple 
phrases mean something wholly different: “To take a girl 
out”; “To take a girl in”; “To take someone up”; “То 
take someone down”; “То take someone off”. Imagine that 
some foreign student earnestly asks you to explain the use 
of the preposition “ off.” How could you, with any accuracy, 
answer such a question? You would be unable to answer it. 

(From an article by Harold Nicolson about a handbook 
for foreigners on the speaking of English.) 


(а) Can you explain, working it out if necessary from 
this passage, what the word “illogical” means when 
used of language? 


(b) What is the meaning of “ colloquial English ”? 


(c) The writer does not know why we say, “What fun.” 
How does he know that it is correct English? 


(d) What is the difference between а “convention ” and 
a “гше”? (You can work this out from the passage 
also). 


(e) What is the meaning of the expressions: 
to take in 
to take off 
to take down, when they are used of people? 
(i.e. to take someone in). 
Are these examples of colloquial English? 


(f) Give examples of other expressions in English 
which seem to you to be illogical. 


Note; 


(2) A number of words beginning with “L” (like 
logical) form their negative by the addition of the 
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prefixes.” (like “ illogical”). Note the following, 
and get your teacher to give you examples of each 
one used in a sentence: 


(1) illegal 
(2) illegible 
(3) illiterate. 


(b) The opposite of “ good-humoured ” may be either 


“bad-humoured,” or, better, “ill-humoured.” Simi- 
larly note: 


(1) ill-natured 
(2) ill-fated 
(3) ill-judged 
(4) ill-timed 
(5) ill-treated, 


(6) Later Speakers in this series of talks on Arabia have all 

ad in common an interest in the country and in the Arabs. 
55. In other words they have obviously felt the spell they have 
been talking about. І belong to a different and nowadays much 
More numerous group... . We did not begin with an interest 
in Arabia and the Arabs, but went there because we had a 
job to do and a living to earn there. I went across Arabia on 
one of those odd jobs people did in the war for no very obvious 
Teason. And there were plenty of others—airmen ‘on those 
тоску airfields along Arabia’s far window-sill on to the Indian 

сеап, oil men from Texas, irrigation experts from Colorado; 
and there were even gold-miners in the Hedjaz working т 
Solomon’s mines—for in these days gold can be recovere 
from old workings, although King Solomon’s miners thought 
there was nothing left. у 

So to из Arabia does not quite mean what it did to the great 
travellers of the past. These great travellers were drawn to 
Arabia as an escape from Europe and its civilisation. Each was 
an individualist. They wanted to make a mark and be unusual, 
and an Englishman (and even more, an Englishwoman) 
becomes a person of significance in Arabia because he is a 
rarity. They were, besides, romantics attracted by an Eastern 
way of life, interested in its philosophy and drawn Perhaps by 
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its religions. We of the present day have in general none of 
these feelings, and yet we also feel something of the spell. 


(From an article in the Listener, by Bosworth Monck.) 


(2) The writer tells us why he went to Arabia; what was 
the reason? 


(b) What other reasons take men to Arabia today? 


(c) What reasons took men there from the west in the 
past? 

(d) The writer says that he has felt something of the 
spell of Arabia; does he give any indication of what 
the spell was for him? 

(e) What is one word (used in the passage) for a “ person 
who is unusual ”? 

(f) Does the writer class himself as a “romantic”? 
What do you think he means by the word? What is 
his idea of the opposite of a romantic? 

(g) Can you express in one sentence the difference 
between those who went to Arabia from the west in 
the past, and those who go to-day? 

(h) What is meant by odd in “ odd jobs”? What is an 
odd job man? 


(i) Write a summary of the passage in not more than 
100 words. 


Note: 

The word “spell” originally meant “a story”. Thus 
we are “spell bound ” (or very interested) by a tale. Our 
word Gospel (which we use of the books which tell of the 
life of Jesus Christ) means “ the good story ”. 
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EXERCISE 


А , 

(1) What в the difference between “numerous” and 

“innumerable ”? Use each in a sentence to illustrate 
this difference, 


(2) Note the phrase “то earn a living.” What does it 
mean? Does a boy at school earn his living? 


(7) Gradually I discovered what had happened or rather 
what was thought to have happened. As a rule the trans- 


the driver noticed in the course of time. He put on his brakes. 


e line at this point is single track, but at the foot of the 
i ere was a little halt, where a train may stand and let 
another pass, Our train, however, was in no mood for stopping; 
it looked as though she was going to ignore the signals and try 
conclusions with a west-bound train, head-on. In this she was 
thwarted by a pointsman at the little halt, who summed up the 
Situation and switched the runaway neatly into a siding. It 
Was a long curved siding, and to my layman’s eye appeared to 
have been designed for the sole purpose of я, trains 
which got out of control on the hill above it. But m whatever 
purpose it was designed, it was designed a ioe ie е ago. Its 
permanent way had less claim to that epithet га is usual 
even іп Russia. We were altogether too much for the 
siding. We made matchwood of the rotten sleepers and flung 
ourselves dramatically down the en р зн | 
(Slightly adapted from One’s Company, by Peter Fleming.) 


(а) What sentence indicates that trains on the trans- 
Siberian railway do not normally travel fast? 
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(b) Why was this train going so fast at the time of the 
accident? 


(c) What sentence suggests that the driver was not very 
alert? 


(d) What happened when the brakes and the emergency 
brakes were put on? 


(e) What was the purpose of the halt at the bottom of 
the hill? 


(f) What did the pointsman do? 


(g) Why was the siding unable to stand up to the weight 
of the train? 


(h) What is the meaning of “ to try conclusions with ”? 
(i) What in the end happened to the train? 


(j) Do you think anyone was killed? Give reasons for 
your view. 


(k) What is meant by “ We” in the last two sentences? 


(1) Draw a sketch map of the lines at the place of the 
accident. 


(m) Write a summary of the passage in not more than 
100 words. 


(8) We had the accustomed calm run to Jidda in the 
delightful Red Sea climate, never too hot while the ship was 
Moving, By day we lay in shadow, and for great part of the 
glorious nights we would tramp up and down the wet decks 
under the stars in the steaming breath of the southern 
wind. But when at last we anchored in the outer harbour, 
off the white town hung between the blazing sky and its 
reflection in the mirage which swept and rolled over the wide 
harbour, then the heat of Arabia came out like a drawn 

С 
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sword and struck us speechless. It was mid-day; and the 
noon sun in the east like moonlight, put to sleep the colours. 
There were only lights and shadows, the white houses and 
the black gaps of streets; in front the pale gleam of the mist 
shimmering upon the inner harbour; behind the dazzle of 
league after league of featureless sand, Tunning up to an edge 
of low hills, faintly suggested in the far away mist of heat 


(From Seven Pillars of Wisdom, by T. E. Lawrence.) 


(a) Was the trip up the Red Sea unpleasantly hot? 
(b) Did they lie in the sun on board ship? 

(с) What did they do at night? 

(d) Where did they anchor? 


(e) What was the effe 


ct of the heat when they 
anchored? 


(f) What is meant by “ put to sleep the colours ”? 
(2) Were the distant hills easily seen? 


(h) Why does the writer say “league after league ”? 


(0 A simile is a kind of figure of speech; it compares 
two things in order to make the first more vivid. It 
is doubtful whether you can afford to include such a 
luxury in a précis or summary. But you should be 
able to recognise, and enjoy, one when you meet it, 
Can you find an effective use of simile in the above 
passage? 


The Snake 
d I were playin 
(9) It happened that my brother an playing one 
evening in аа lane, in the neighbourhood of my father’s 
camp; our mother was a short distance away. ay ofa sudden, 
a bright yellow, and to my childish eye, beautiful anq glorious 
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object made its appearance at the top of the bank from 
between the thick grasses, and gliding down, began to move 
across the lane to the other side, like a line of golden light. 
Uttering a cry of pleasure, I sprang forward, and seized it 
nearly by the middle. A strange sensation of coldness seemed 
to ‘fill my whole arm, which surprised me the more as the 
object to the eye appeared so warm and sunlike, I did not 
drop it, however, but, holding it up, looked at it intently, 
as its head dangled about a foot from my hand. It made no 
resistance; I felt not even the slightest struggle; but now my 
brother began to shriek and scream like one possessed. “Oh, 
mother, mother,” said he, “the snake. My brother has a 
snake in his hand.” He then, like one frantic, made an 
effort to snatch the creature from me. The snake now hissed, 
and raised its head, in which were eyes like hot coals, 
threatening, not myself, but my brother. I dropped my 
captive, for I saw my mother running towards me; and the 
snake after standing for a moment nearly erect, and still 
hissing furiously, made off and disappeared. The whole scene 
is now before me, as vividly as if it occurred yesterday—the 
gorgeous snake, my poor dear frantic brother, my frightened 
parent, and a hen clucking under the bushes—and yet I was 
not three years old. 
(Slightly adapted from Borrow’s Lavengro) 


EXERCISES 


1) Can you find any similes in the above passage? 
y у passag) 
(2) The writer talks of a snake “ gliding ”. If a snake 
“ glides ” what word might you use to describe the 


movement of : 


a donkey a crocodile 
a camel a cock 

an elephant a lion — 

a yacht a scorpion 
a stout man a horse? 


(3) A snake is said to “hiss”. Make a list of as many 
words as you can think of describing the noise 


made by an animal, eg. a lion roars. 
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(2) What colour was the snake? 


(5) What were its eyes like? 


(с) What about the snake most surprised the writer? 
(4) Why did he drop it? 


(e) What point about children does the passage il- 
lustrate? 


(f) How did his brother behave? Why? 
(g) What noise did the snake make? 


(h) Why do you suppose the writer remembers the 
scene so vividly? 


© Describe the incident in your own words (not more 
than тоо words), 

() Describe an incident with a snake which has 
happened to you 


(10) At times the grasshoppers settled on the farm. They 
id not do much harm to the coffee-plantation; the leaves 
of the coffee-trees, similar to laurel-leaves, are too hard for 
them to chew, They could only break a tree here and there 
in the field. But the maize fields were a sad sight oe и 
had been on them and had left; there was noming ь Tks. 
now but a few dry leaves hanging from the oan Paik = 
My garden by the river, that had been Е Е ú fe 
green, was now like a dust heap, flowers, vegeta lik Sr A 
had all gone. The plots of the squatters were i € stretches 
of cleared and burnt land, rolled even by the aenn 
insects, with a dead grasshopper here and 0 ae mg Б dust 
as the sole fruit of the soil. The SA Nea =i Sa 
at them. The old women who had dug and planted the lang 
shook their fists at the last faint black арсар shadow 
in the sky. A lot of dead eee vee а з а nis 
army everywhere. On the high-road, w Aen] a 
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and where the wagons and carts had passed, and had driven 
over them, the wheel tracks were marked like rails of a 
railway, as long as you could see them, with little bodies of 
dead grasshoppers. The grasshoppers had laid their eggs in 
the soil. Next year, after the long rains, the little black- 
brown hoppers appeared, grasshoppers in the first stage of 
life, that cannot fly, but which crawl along and eat up 
everything upon their march. 

(From Out of Africa, by Karen Blixen.) 


(а) Does the writer say that the coffee trees were eaten 
bare? 


(b) Why were trees here and there broken? 

(c) How was the garden kept green? 

(d) Why were the gardens and the plots eaten bare by 
the grasshoppers? 

(є) What did the old women do after the grasshoppers 
had passed? 


(f) Why did the dead grasshoppers on the road remind 
the writer of a railway track? Is this a simile? 

(g) What had the grasshoppers left behind them besides 
their dead? 

(h) Does the writer find any consolation in the visit of 
the grasshoppers? 

(i) Write a summary of the passage in not more than 
go words. 


EXERCISES 
(1) Does the word “ similar” mean “the same as ”? 
(2) Does the word “ sole” mean “only”? Has the 
word “sole” any other meanings? 
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ин а 
12) Nothing in England commands the respect ап 
я ae tis people for members of our Royal Family 


The East, however, most definitely does not naerad 
this democratic descent from dignity. In its eye a big ma 
must be big all the time, and 


and his breeding—or that the country that appointed him 
as а poor opinion of him. А тһе 
You will see this all day and every day in Egypt. 
fellah who had made a А 
immediately advertises his newly acquired position by buying 
a first-class trotting donkey, and, here’s the important part, 
ires a man to run behind it. This type of donkey is the most 


t some unguarded moment I have occasionally pesed, PR 
а rowel іп my garden with the ides of putting in bed te 
out plants, and immediately there has been a blind даза 
my direction, the trowel has been snatched from 227 whilst 
and I have been sat firmly into a chair on the ау, АН 
а group of men under ће eyes of the Е: officials 
plants in the Wrong position. Innumerable ‘de s of dignit 
with the normal British scorn for these alya а ое 0 
ave endeavoured to step down from the aga Wearin 
Which they find themselves; but their subor ees on the face 
the expression of shame and confusion ЕН drunk ic 
Insight Police when they are dealing with immediately 
insists on taking off his trousers in the street, ately 
rush up and replace him on his throne. 


(From Desert and Delta, by С. $. Jarvis) 
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(2) Does the writer say that people in England like the 
Royal Family to have no dignity? If not, what does 

he say? 

(b) If in the East a man descends from his dignity 
what two things may be thought of him? 

(с) Is the important point about the fellah who has done 
well that he buys a donkey? If not, what is the 
important point? 

(d) What was the worst thing about the men who 
insisted on putting in the writer’s plants for him? 

(є) What is the word in the last sentence which suggests 
dignity? 

(f) Why is the British official in the East not allowed 
to do things for himself? 

(g) Do you think the writer is being wholly serious 
about all this? 

EXERCISE 

Note the following words and phrases; what do they 
mean? 

(а) For the time being 

(b) To have a poor opinion of someone 

(c) Customs die hard 

(d) An unguarded moment 

(e) То step down from a position 

(f) Innumerable. 
(12) The friendships of men are vastly agreeable, but they 


are insecure. You know all the time that one friend will 


Marry and put you to the door; a second accept a situation 


in China, and become no more to you than a name, a 


> 
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memory, and an occasional crossed letter, very laborious to 
read; a third will take up with 


friendships so agreeable while they endure, make them the 
i And a man who has a few 
ozen (if there be anyone so 


death, a few high words, a piece of stam i 
bright eyes, he may be left j 


happiness on one life only. People 
tille, or are thrown together on an 
i У do not immediately all to blows, 


5 ways and humours, so as to know where 


cy, Must go warily, and where they may lean their whole 
weight, 


(Adapted from Robert Louis Stevenson.) 


(2) Explain these Phrases in your own words: 
(а) Put you to the door 
(b) A crossed letter 
(c) Treat you to sour looks 
(4) Flexibility 
(e) To 50 warily 
(f) To lean one’s whole weight. 


(b) What two things does R.L.S. say about friendships 
between men? 


(©) What is:thesauchor’s view of the man who has a 
dozen friends? 


(d) Give three examples mentioned by Е Writer of the 
way in which friendships can be broken. 
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(е) “People who share a cell in the Bastille, or are 
thrown together on an uninhabited island, if they 
do not immediately fall to blows, will find some 
possible ground of compromise.” Explain this in 
your own words. Of what is R.L.S. actually 
thinking? 


(f) Write a summary of the passage іп not more than 
80 words. 


A Colonial Exhibition in London 


(13) The London exhibition, “ Focus on Colonial Pro- 
gress,” is well-planned, and designed to give the visitor an 
idea of just what are the main problems of the colonies. 
The humid heat of the West African jungle is reproduced— 
barely necessary in our present summer—by the device of 
fitting two underground tanks with electric heaters, and 
placing a layer of soil on top. A continuously played 
gramophone record reproduces jungle noises, including the 
barking of baboons. Another device, working through an 
arrangement of mirrors, shows the effects of soil erosion on 
an African hillside. Survey staff with the most up-to-date 
instruments are there to demonstrate the use of aerial 
photography in planning power works at the Kariba Gorge 
on the Zambesi. There is а bookstall selling colonial office 
reports, which, perhaps surprisingly, is doing a thriving trade. 
Altogether eight or nine thousand people are visiting the 
exhibition daily. Colonial students are there to guide parties 
round. There is no reason why such exhibitions, on a smaller 
scale, should not be organised by schools and clubs through- 
Out the country. A pamphlet explains how to obtain lecturers, 
films, film strips, lantern slides, posters and publications on 
the colonies, Most important of all, it explains how anyone 
can get in touch with some of the thousands of colonial 
Students in this country. They аге eager to meet and mix 
With as many of the young in Great Britain as possible, and 
in doing so they can tell more about the colonies than any 


m or exhibition will ever do. 


É 5 
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(2) At what time of year did this exhibition take place? 


(b) About how many people attended the exhibition in 
a week? 


(c) What sort of people were there to describe what the 
exhibition was all about? 


(а) What colonial problems are mentioned as being 
demonstrated? 


(e) Why is it Surprising that colonial office reports 
should be selling well? 


(f) What is the best method for an Englishman in 
England to et to know about the colonies? 


(g) What are: humid heat 
soil erosion 
aerial photography 
lantern slides 
а gorge? 


( The main purpose of this exhibition is to do what? 
What other results might there be? 


@® Write a summary of the passage in about 90 words, 


ur ruck 
14) When we had finished our meal we put on o 
ae whieh ee very soon realised were ЕА а 
travelling over 4 ground іп the pear 4 We а left 
followed a guide the headman had provi е . A É 
the Mala kam ng, with its vegetable gardens and patches 
of mae Е found ourselves in те Е Except 
for the occasional exercise we had had in the the Е ee 
of Bukit Timah, on Singapore Irlands err E 
‚ t me 
had b in real jungle. The thing 
ы а у siaiphinets, the Е: а a 
the tree trunks, like the pillars of a dark апа limitless 
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cathedral, The ground itself was covered with a thick carpet 
of dead leaves and seedling trees; there was practically no 
earth visible and certainly no grass or flowers. Up to a height 
of ten feet or so a dense undergrowth of young trees and : 
palms of all kinds hid the roots of the giants, but out of this 
Wavy green sea of undergrowth a myriad tree trunks rose 
straight upwards with no apparent decrease in thickness— 
that was the most extraordinary thing—for a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty feet before they sprouted into a solid mass 
of green which almost entirely shut out the sky. The tree 
trunks, though similar in that they were all straining straight 
upwards towards the light, were of every colour and texture 
of bark—smooth and black like marble, red and scaly like 
a pine tree, pale grey or ghostly green like a nightmare 
jungle, or beautifully marbled and marked like a moth’s wing. 
(Slightly adapted from The Jungle is Neutral, by Spencer 
Chapman.) ў 


(а) How did the party find its way? 

(b) What conditions made the tucksacks too heavy? 

(c) What two things would you find apparently in a 
Malay kampong? 

(4) When had the writer previously been in a jungle? 

(е) What did he first notice about the trees? 

(f) What does he say was the most surprising thing 
about the trees? 


(g) You may never have been in a cathedral, but now 
you know at least one thing you would find there. 
What? 

(h) Was there really a carpet in the jungle? If not, 
what does the writer mean by saying that the 
ground was covered by a thick carpet? 
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(i) Could he sce any flowers? or the earth? or the 
trunks of the trees? or the sky? 


(j) In what ways were the trunks of the trees similar? 
In what ways different? 


(k) Write a Summary in about 100 words. 


(15) On another occasion when I was out after pig, I heard 
see серва trumpeting quite near me and turned aside to 


5 at creepers which came aar or 
ending noise, while a third was making 
5 sound, presumably by hitting the 
efore I could get a view of one of 
these elephant they seemed to pick up my scent, for after 
а single loud bellow which set every leaf—and certainly 
myseli—trembling, the whole herd began to move, and the 
ndergrowth and creepers swaying I 
turned and ran for my life. In this part of the jungle there 
seemed to be only small trees, which the elephant could have 
trodden down without noticing them, or huge trunks which 
И was impossible to climb; but at last I found a tree hung 
with creepers and managed to run up it like a monkey, | 
hung there with my rifle slung over one shoulder as the herd 
crashed past below me, and I just caught a glimpse of a huge 
Brey back on either side of my tree. At the time І was 
convinced that the elephant were hunting me, but later I 
discovered that I had approached from the direction of the 
track by which they had entered the thicket and, having 
caught my scent, they were probably only running back by 
the way they had come. Е 

(Slightly adapted from The Jungle is Neutral, by Spencer 
Chapman.) 
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(а) Had the writer gone out to hunt elephant? 
(b) How did he know that elephant were near? 
(c) Why did the herd start to move? 

(4) Why was the writer so close to them? 


(є) Why did he not climb the first tree he came to as he 
ran away? 


(f) How did he eventually save himself ? 
(g) Did he think the elephant were chasing him? 


(h) Was he afraid? 


(i) Tell the story in your own words, not more than 100 
of them. 


(16) During the thirty years or so that followed this talk 
I never met a man who had an expert knowledge of things 
ог the making of things who Һайп' a decent and honest 
core to his character; and I never met a man who thought 
first of money and profits and cared nothing about the things 
he dealt in who seemed to me to be a satisfactory human 
being. In my own trade of making motion pictures, which 
attracted the easy money men almost from the first, the 
difference between these two types was most marked; and all 
that was rotten in the industry came from those who went 
into it not because they were fascinated by film-making but 
because they were first attracted by the possibility of huge 
quick profits. Of course the film-makers liked making money 
too—most of us do when we live in a society in which money 
Opens so many doors and windows—but it was the films 
themselves that had started them off and had kept them 
hard at work; and there is the vital difference. 

(From Bright Day, by J. B. Priestley.) 

(а) Express in your own words the main idea of this 

Passage. 
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(b) Does the writer object to people who like making 


Е i is 
money? What sentence 15 your evidence for th 
answer? 


(c) The writer clearly prefers one type of person Re 
another; his preference is for the type of person w. 
makes films because he is interested in making films. 
Tn order to satisfy Mr, Priestley what would have to 
be the aim in business of (1) a merchant, (2) a taxi 


driver, (3) an irrigation engineer, (4) a teacher, (5) а 
Carpenter? 


(4) “Money opens so many doors and windows.” es 
do you think is meant by this? What pen Ine 
in life ореп doors and windows in this sense? 


Note these words for future use: 
decent 
expert 
core 
vital 
easy money, 


| t of 

(17) The absence of books or having the es re the 
0055 оп an expedition can ет Ш Chinese 
Malayan jungle, where I was living wit mend vandiwhen 
guerillas, and saw по European for a year a ante jungle, 
Г had nothing to do and was meray an Ер Material 
often very sick with malaria, the lack Др or even 
Was far worse than the eee, cee eae the 
the Japs в a naar хо pring back a 
few chooks, hick Е е 
planter’s bungalow. In this ep aster wae а Ivanhoe”; 
Е oE Pooks aope daya omnibus einen of William 
a ‘ales Zane Guys “The Man of the Forest (a very 
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apt choice); a very early Arnold Bennett called “Buried 
Alive” and even a Sexton Blake, “ The Murdered Mahout”. 
Another day they brought me a book called “Portrait of 
Clare.” To save weight they had removed the cover, and 
the title page too. I loved that book, in fact I quite lost my 
heart to Clare—not that she had much competition. It was 
the only book I had at that time and as I read and re-read 
it I tried to puzzle out who had written it. The style 
reminded me of Walpole and Galsworthy, yet I was certain 
I knew the titles of all their books. It was not until three 
years later that I discovered who the author was—Francis 


Brett Young. 
But I was not always so lucky. Once the carriers said they 


had some books for me and as I had not had anything to 
read for several months, I was very excited; but out of the 
sack of rice in which they always had to hide anything 
Suspicious, there emerged first a book on shoeing horses, 
Written in 1873, then a series of technical books on the culti- 
vation of rubber and palm oil, and finally the enormous 
illustrated catalogue of a manufacturer of medicines. 


(Slightly adapted from a talk given by Spencer Chapman, 
reprinted in the Listener for May 5th, 1949-) 


(2) Does the writer say it was worse to have no books 


than to have no food? 


nese were unfriendly? 


(b) Does the writer say the Chi: 
What did they do for 


Did they ever speak to him? 
him? 
ay that the Chinese found books in 


(с) Does the writer s 
low and brought them to him? 


a deserted bunga 
(а) Why was “The Man of the Forest ” a very apt 
choice? 
(е) Why was it likely that he should “lose his heart to 
Clare”? 
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(f) Why did he not know who had written “ Portrait of 
Clare”? 


(g) Would you say that the writer was interested in 
shoeing horses or the cultivation of rubber? 


(h) How did the Chinese hide suspicious things when 
they wanted to carry them? 


() Write a summary of the passage in 120 words. 


In ап hour of inspiration Were retouching the picture, paint- 


emal making the whole scene live. The river, whose windings 
make it look like a lake, turns from muddy brown to silver- 


is hot and burning? In deserts where thirst is enthroned, 
and where the rocks and sand appeal to the pitiless sky for 
moisture, it was a savage trick to add the mockery of the 


(From The River War, by Winston 5. Churchill.) 
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(а) Look up in a dictionary the meaning of any words 
you do not know. Suggest one other word in each 
case meaning much the same as: 
abundance, monotony, Titanic, gild. 

(b) The writer describes the banks of the Nile as 
monotonous and sad. He would also have added 
и 

barren ” but for one fact. What fact? 


(c) What is the colour of the eastern sky at sunset? 
And of the West? 


(4) Why does the river look like 
is it normally? And at sunset? 


(e) What does the writer mean when he says, 
is always something beyond ”? 


(Г) At what “ moment” is the land beautiful? 

(g) What adjectives are suggested in the last paragraph 
as applicable to the land? 

(h) What is meant by “it was a savage trick to add the 
mockery of the mirage A 


a lake? What colour 


“ There 


at in the beginning of July 


(19) It had been expected th 
down the Second Cataract to 


enough water would be passing 

enable the gun-boats and steamers waiting below to make the 

Passage. Everything depended upon the rise of the river; the 
d slower than usual. By 


river this year rose much later an 
the middie of August, however, the attempt appeared 


possible. On the 4th, the first gun-boat, the Metemma, 
. The North Staffordshire Regiment 


h Egyptian Battalions from 
Kosheh, marched to the “Gate” to draw the vessel bodily up 
in spite of the current. The best native pilots had been 
procured. Colonel Hunter and the naval officers under 
Commander Colville directed the work. The boat had been 
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carefully prepared for the dangerous passage. To reduce, by 
Talsing the sides, the risk of swamping, the bows were 


were built Tunning from bow to stern. Guns and ammunition 
Were then removed, and the vessel lightened by every 
Possible means, A strip of wire Tope was passed completely 
round the hull, and to this strong belt the five cables were 


Where a smooth stretch of sand afforded a convenient place 
for the hauling parties. Two thousand men were then set 


reat efforts were Necessary was scarcely one hundred yards, 
the Passage of each steamer occupied an hour and a half, 
and required the Steatest possible exertions of the soldiers. 

о accident, however, occurred, and the six other vessels 
accomplished the ascent on successive days. In a week the 


whole fleet Steamed safely in the open water of the upper 
reach, 


(From The River War, by Winston S. Churchill.) 


(a) If you were making a summary would the names of 
regiments, battalions and officers be important? 


(b) What was the factor which made the ascent of the 
Cataract at all possible? 


(c) Can you suggest what the “Gate” was? 


(4) What was the principal risk the boat ran? What 
was done to reduce this risk? 


(e) Why were the guns and ammunition removed? 
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(f) Why is the slope of the water mentioned in italics? 
What danger did this slope produce and what steps 
were taken to meet it? 


(g) How was a direct pull achieved? 
(h) How far had the steamer to be hauled? 
(i) How many steamers had to be pulled up the rapids? 


(7) Where were the men who were pulling? How many 
were there? 


(k) How does the writer succeed in giving you a clear 
picture? 


(20) Karomenya was very dark, with fine moist black eyes 
and thick eyelashes; he had an earnest grave expression, and 
altogether much of the look of a small native bull-calf. He 
nd as he was cut off from 
ech, fighting to him 
He was also very 
good at throwing stones, and could place them where he 


wanted with great accuracy. Karomenya, in spite of his 
person. Jf he realised that 


him his face lightened up, not in a smile 
i diness. I tried 


things about and to drag them fro 
Thad a row of white- 
his assistance, I one day moved one of them and rolled it all 
the way up to the house, to make the drive the same both 
sides. The next day, while I was out, Karomenya had taken 
up all the stones and rolled them up to the house in a great 
heap, and I could never have believed that a person о; his 
size would have been capable of that. It must have cost 
him a terrible effort. It was as if Karomenya knew his place 


in the world and stuck to it. Я 
(From Out of Africa, by Karen Blixen.) 
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(2) What two sentences suggest that Karomenya suffered 
two serious handicaps? What were they? 


(6) What things was he good at? 

(c) Why was he not а success in the kitchen? 

(а) Why was the one stone first moved up to the house? 
(e) Why do you think Karomenya moved all the others? 
(f) Why was he so fond of fighting? 

(g) What words Suggest that he rarely smiled? 


(h) How do you know Karen Blixen did not want all the 
Stones moved? 


(21) I was very ill indeed at the moment when my dinner 
Was served and m soul sickened at the sight of the food, 
but I had luckily the habit of doing without servants during 
my meal, and as soon as I was left alone, I made a 
melancholy calculation of the quantity of food I should have 
Caten if I had been in my usual health, and filled my plates 
accordingly, and gave myself salt and so on, as though I 
Were going to dine; I then transferred the food to a news- 
Paper, and hid п away in a cupboard, for it was not yet 
night, and I dared not to throw the food into the street 
until darkness came, I did not at all enjoy this process of 
Pretending to dine, but at length the cloth was removed, and 
І gladly reclined on my sofa (I would not lie down), with 

е Arabian Nights ” in my hand. I had a feeling that tea 
would be а good thing for me, but I would not order it 
until the usual hour. When at last the time came, I drank 


Instantaneous, A plenteous sweat burst through my skin, and 
watered my clothes through and through. I kept myself 
thickly covered. The hot tormenting weight which had been 
loading my brains was slowly heaved away. The fever was 
extinguished. My mind felt active again. І went into my 
bed under a thick covering, and when the morning came, 
and I asked myself how I was, I answered, Perfectly well.” 


(From Eéthen, by A. W. Kinglake.) 
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(® Why did the writer's soul sicken at the sight of 
food? 


(b) Can you suggest why he went through the process 
of pretending to have eaten his dinner? 


(c) Was he usually waited on by servants at meal times? 
(d) Why did he first hide the food in a cupboard? 


(е) Does any phrase suggest that he did not actually 
read The Arabian Nights? 
(f) Why would he not order tea until the usual hour? 


(g) What was the effect of drinking the tea? 


EXERCISE 
Note the following words and suggest other words 
which mean much the same: 
(а) fragrant. 
(0) draughts. 
(c) instantancous. 
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PART THREE 
INTRODUCTION 


Рае part of this book we dealt with narrative; you 
ae rand; я read a short story and to re-tell it in your 
an eh s. If you were able to tell the story in fewer words 
Ка 3 writer originally used, you could þe said to have 
dein preas or summary of it. In Part Two you were 
Thr E 10 same sort of work, only with longer passages. 
Fe preci both sections the emphasis has been on 
précis ee that is the first step towards writing а 
5 а и assumes that you have learned how 
ВЕ ct the meaning from a passage and that you are 
y to go on to the later stages. 
ee ee: A précis or summary is a brief and clear 
Ер ent in a connected and readable shape of the 
stance of a longer passage. 
оса are useful things, 
for Е defined sound as dull as th 
learning how to summarise are г 
ey are: 

(1) To express in your own W 
even when you do not agree 
practice both in clear writing 

(2) In one way or another you will often be called upon 
to make a summary; for instance if you are a teacher, a 
journalist or an administrator, a © erk. It will not always 
be called a précis but it will be one all the same. 

(3) In any exam. you take the examiners are likely to 
test your ability to read, to write, and to think, by asking 
you to write a précis or summary. 


even when they make the 
e above does. The reasons 
eally rather sensible. 


ords somebody else’s ideas, 
with those ideas, is good 
and clear thinking. 


Brief 

_ In writing a précis a great deal of meaning must be put 

into as few words as possible—a very desirable thing in 
79 
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all forms of writing, but necessary in précis. In an examina- 
tion it is usual to ask for a summary in not more than a 
limited number of words. It is necessary to keep within 
this limit. All words including “a” апа“ the” count. If 
no number is stated, you should aim at a version one-third 
the length of the passage for summary. 


Clear 


It is even more important to be clear than to be brief. 


he two usually 80 together. If they appear to conflict, 
it is always better to be clear. 


Connected 


__ In any piece of writing, especially if it is an argument, 
ideas do not appear separately one at a time. They come 
11 groups and some are more important than others, but 
all are linked to the main point of the passage. In 
summarising, these links of thought must be preserved, 
otherwise the result is a succession of apparently uncon- 
nected jerky ideas, the meaning of which is not clear. 

п example may make this clearer. Below are ie 
Summaries of the same passage, the first leaving cout t z 
connections of thought, the second putting them in. The 
second is ten words longer, but those words are not wasted 
as they make the meaning very much clearer. 


Scientific farming was not understood т the Middle 

865. Spare cattle were killed and salted for winter eating. 
Spices were used a lot. They came overland from the 
Indies. The Ottoman Turks cut the line of su ply. 

Oyages of exploration were undertaken partly to find 
Spices. i , 

As scientific farming was not understood in the Middle 
Ages, spare cattle hed to be killed and salted for winter 
eating, This unappetising meat led to a demand for spices, 
and one reason for the great voyages of exploration was 
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th í 
E Mortage of spices when the Ottoman Turks cut the 
erland route from the Indies. 


‚ Notice especially the connecting work done b the word: 
italicised. P y g work done by the words 


Readable 

Е précis is пога kind of telegram and it must be written 

in normal English without any omissions of words or 
complete sentences. 


Substance 
ee a précis is excellent discipline for the mind 
eh se one has to say fairly and exactly what the other 
i said, whether one agrees with it or not. It is very 
beeen for good understanding that everybody should 
е able to do this, and it is by no means as easy as тапу 
People think. 

First опе must say no more and no less than is said in 
the original. E.g., it would be a gross error to say of the 
above “The writer says the voyages of exploration were 
Caused by the need for spices.” What he does says is “ The 
Voyages of exploration were partly caused by the need for 
Spices.” 

Secondly, one must add nothing of one’s own to the 
Original. 

Thirdly, it is necessary to keep the facts in the same 
Proportion as the original, not altering the general balance. 

is alteration of balance is a common trick of newspapers 

reporting the political speeches. They take a phrase or 
sentence out of the rest of the speech and comment on 
that, giving it by so doing an importance different from 
that intended by the speaker. When this is done 
deliberately it is Just as dishonest as stealing, and more 
dangerous. 

This “substance” test is the one your summary will 
be judged Ъу. Does it say what the original says, and 
leave the same impression on the mind of the reader 
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though the words used are yours? If so, it has done its 
proper work, 


Сетимс Rip or IDLE Worps 
The first Necessity is to learn to notice and avoid all 
forms of wordiness, that is using more words than are 
necessary to make the reader understand exactly what is 
being said. The two commonest kinds of wordiness are 
roundabout expressions and repetition. 


1. Roundabout Expressions 


Perhaps the commonest form of roundabout phrase is 

at where a single adjective such as “ unpleasant ” appears 
as (“of an unpleasant character”) a whole phrase that 
adds nothing to the meaning. For example: 


It was an unpleasant experience. 
It was an experience of an unpleasant character. 


Both these mean the same thing, but the former, as it 
wastes no words, is greatly to be preferred. а 
ere аге some more examples of phrases that woul 

be better expressed in single words: 


of a disagreeable nature 
of a silly kind 

of a delightful description 
ina brie? manner 

ina stupid way 


(The only common exception to this is “in a friendly 
way.” This is often preferred to “ friendlily ” because that 
is so difficult to say.) 


Other similar expressions to be avoided are: 
with regard to 
in the case of 
in reference to 
with a view to 
having regard to the fact that, etc. 
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Here are some examples all taken from the same 
government circular that will show you how easy it is to 
а wordily and also how the wordiness might have been 
avoided: 


Boys whose way of life is town boys 
cast in ап urban 
environment 

together with the addi- also 
tion of 


special attention will be 
paid to activities to 
cultivate initiative 


Special attention will be 
Paid to activities with 
an eye to the cultiva- 
tion of the qualities 
of initiative, etc. 

Judged in the light of 
their results 

In this connection it 
should be said 


‚ judged by their results 


Here it should be said 


Rewrite the following briefly and clearly: d h 
(1) It is not without interest to observe in connection with 


the duration of the school term that punishments show a 
tendency to increase in number as the term progresses. 

(2) When the boat first came to grief on the sandbank, 
One of many which abound in this part of the river, it was 
in the first instance not at all easy to give even an approximate 
estimate of the number of men, women and Idren on 


board. 

(3) Having regard to the recent increase in the number of 
cases of malaria in this area it is clearly desirable that the 
scheme for the provision of more doctors should be put into 


effect. 

(4) A state of comparative peace reigns at the present 
moment in the capital city of Egypt- 

(5) Without the flood waters of the River Nile it is difficult 
to see how life could continue in Egypt and the Sudan. 
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(6) Two men sustained serious bodily injury when their 
car came into collison with a tramcar to-day. 


2. Repetition 


People seem sometimes to think that what they say twice 
is more impressive than what they say once.’ А proper 
attention to the meaning of words would show such people 
that Tepetition makes for weakness not strength. 

xpress the following without useless repelition. Make 
no change in the wording other than what is called for in 
Order to get rid of the repetition: 


(1) For three months the river is in continuous flood; this 


State of affairs 5065 on for the whole of that time without 
cease. 


(2) The only unbeaten side in the competition is the local 
team and every other team has been beaten at least once. 


(3) It is possible that we may succeed in crossing the desert 
У this route. 


(4) In the end we eventually agreed to go by the shortest 
route, 


(5) Without warning, unexpected, unheralded, the storm 
roke оп us, 

(6) He possesses the sole monopoly of this kind of goods. 
(7) We must co-operate together if we are to succeed. 

(8) Your money will be refunded back if you win. 


(9) The event increased the friends’ mu 


tual respect for one 
another. 


(10) This is unique, the only one of its kind in the world. 


Lone Worps 


Sometimes wordiness in expression is accompanied by a 
great many long words which the writer thinks make his 
writing sound dignified, as if dignity could be ie anes 
words instead of the ideas. For example: 
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apes members of the canine species set an example of 

alle ae est conceivable degree of fidelity to creatures of 

ад а higher and nobler stamp whose deserts upon 

sane Па] investigation would little appear to justify the 
ation with which they are apparently regarded. 

aca only means “Some dogs are more faithful to 
ir masters than the men seem to deserve.” 


Summar 

` The first job when making a précis is to cut out all idle 
ords, looking especially for roundabout expressions and 

repetitions. 


Oruer Ways оғ Brine BRIEF 

onsidered getting rid of useless 
want to summarise is well 
ess words. How then can we 


So far we have only с 
words, but, if the passage w 
written, there will be no usel 
shorten it? One way is by leaving things out, but that 
only applies to very unimportant details and is a last 
resort. Before we are reduced to that there are two other 
Ways to try—putting ideas together that are separate, and 


generalisation. 


т. Putting Ideas Together 
This can be done by subordinating the less to the more 


important ideas, reducing sentences to clauses, clauses to 
phrases, phrases to single words, etc. For example: 

It was quite dark; for the sun had set an hour before and 
the moon had not yet risen when the thief carefully opened 
the door of his cottage and prepared to go about his business. 

Here we have five clauses, but it is possible to turn 
many of them into words or phrases. Е.р.: 

An hour after sunset one dark, moonless night, the thief 
crept out of his cottage prepared to go about his business. 

и Twenty-one words instead of thirty-six and the mean- 
ing so little changed as to be almost the same. 
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Try to shorten the following without losing any of the 
meaning 


1. Omar сате upon a house that was yellow. 


2. His efforts, although they were the best he could make, 
ended in failure, 


3. His horses, which were two in number, he used for Зе 
single Purpose of playing polo, which he was only able to 
on Mondays once in every two weeks. 


4. He never missed his early morning walk. When he ye 
out it was always early and he wore an old coat that wa 


à У Я а 
green in colour, and ‘strode swiftly along the river for 
couple of miles. 


5- His manners were polite; he was always cheerful, аза, 
combined with these excellent qualities, he had bn 
Powers of entertainment in his witty conversation, with t 


result that whether he was amongst peasants or princes he 
was always well liked, 


2. Generalisation a* i 
© second way of shortening is by generalisation. n 
stead of giving all the details given in the original you 
give only the general impression made by them. 
For example: 


Original Précis } 
Nothing in the room was in its place. The room was in 
00Кѕ were piled on chairs, on tables, complete disorder 


on the floor, everywhere except on the 
shelves, Some sheets of old newspapers 
were blowing about the floor. Cushions 
Were off the chairs, cloths off the tables 
and even the carpets were wrinkled 
and twisted 


3 hortening has its dangers, because the 
ees ees The single word “disorder” has to 
call up in the reader’s imagination all the details that the 
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СБА shows him. It is therefore necessary to use exactly 
е right word when making the generalisation. 


Shorten the following by putting a general word, or 
more than one general word in the place of all the details. 


Т 1. In the room dust lay thickly upon everything. Spiders 
ad made their webs undisturbed in the corners for months, 
and on the unswept carpet at our feet were ancient stains 
of food and drink. 


2. His eyes sparkled, his skin seemed to glow and he moved 
with the ease and grace of an athlete. It was impossible to 
connect him with disease or weakness of any kind. 


3. Scrooge thought of nothing but money, and the money 
he had he spent most unwillingly. He wore poor and old 
clothes, and ate very simple food although he was rich. His 
One idea was to get as much work from his employees for as 
little money as possible. 
he was as tired as Luddam’s dog, 
ainst the wall to bark, almost too 
true he hated 


any form of trouble. He never walked, but was taken by his 
driver in his car if he visited a house even & hundred yards 
away, and when he arrived he sank at once into a chair and 
usually never troubled to open his mouth. 

been made of steel. He 


no kindness, no gentle- 
lution. His favourite 


5. Mr. Murdstone might have 
seemed to have по softness of heart, 
ness, but to be all iron will and reso 
virtue was firmness. 


6. The stranger and the traveller among the Arabs is 
always most warmly welomed. They press on him food they 
can ill spare, and daak even if t 
selves. Nor is this spirit of recent growth, but 
it is amongst the most ancient of their virtues and their 
literature justly celebrates many men who have killed their 


last camel to feast the passing guest 


Е 5 
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7. He always thinks more highly of himself than he deserves 
and more meanly of other people than they deserve. Accord- 


on the playing fields, and the Wisest in behaviour. It is not 
10 be wondered at, therefore, that those who live with him 
dislike him and avoid his company whenever they can. 


8. In the country of Wildania men go naked. Their houses 
are poor huts, usually f. 


no religion, no science, по art, no medicine and no education. 


Planning, for the man who thinks of difficulties as a а 
to his skill, who will make what he needs for himself an 


create what he does not find to hand. This is the man born 
to be a leader of his fellows. 


How To Ser Авоит Writinc a Précis 
с know what а précis is, and we have some idea how 
to cut roundabout phrases and repetitions, and how to run 
ideas together and generalise. Now how do we set about 
the actual summary making when the passage is put before 
us? In a methodical and businesslike way as follows: 


The Rule of Six Steps 

Step 1. Read and uNDERSTAND the passage. Ninety-nine out 
of every hundred failures to make a good summary аге 
caused by not understanding the Passage. As soon as you 
have grasped the meaning EXPRESS THE WRITER’s MAIN POINT 
AS CLEARLY AND BRIEFLY AS YOU CAN, Preferably in one sentence. 
Write this sentence at the top of your summary. 

E.g, in a narrative précis you might say “Gulliver is 
shipwrecked, but alone of the men on the ship, succeeds in 
swimming ashore where he falls asleep. Ina Piece of argu- 
ment zah as sentence 9 above, “The writer believes that 
a leader is more likely to be found among those who are 
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always experi А 
e 
аА perimenting, than among those who follow a regular 


РА Read the passage again to test whether your sentence 

Е presses the writer’s main idea, and to note and mark 

ae isions into which it falls. Give to each division its 
propriate number of words from the total you аге allowed. 


me 3 Take a large, clean sheet of rough paper and set to 
ЕЕ On division one cutting out wordiness and shortening 
ON 50. Do мот COPY OUT ANY PHRASES FROM THE ORIGINAL. 
on section by section until you reach the end. 
Step EN 2 
4. Read your summary, keeping іп mind the sentence 
you made first and make sure 
(а) that your summary says what the original says; 
(b) that it reads like normal English; 
(c) that you have kept the connections of thought; 
(d) that it is perfectly clear; 
(e) that it is not wordy. 
ae it fails in any of these ways, correct it. 
ОВТАМТ AND DIFFICULT STEP OF ALL. 
тр 5. Count the number of words (excluding of course 
the sentence you have written at the top). If you have too 


раву, shorten still further. If you have a great many too 
tew, consider whether you have not left out something of 


Importance. 


Tuis 1$ THE MOST 


Step 6. COMPARE YOUR SUMMARY CAREFULLY DETAIL BY DETAIL 


WITH THE ORIGINAL to make sure that nothing important has 
been left out and that nothing whatever has been added. 


hen you are satisfied, write the fair copy, heer F OVER, 


and write the number of words it contains at 


CHAPTER VI 


The following passages are varied in type, subject matter 
and length, Generally $ eaking the requirements of the 
Cambridge School Certificate have been borne in mind, 
though some of the passages are longer than those 
commonly used for summary in that examination. 
Questions at the end of each passage are of the sort which 
are asked in the Cambridge School Certificate, though, in 
addition, a few of the “ comprehension ” type have been 
Included. It is left for the teacher to indicate the best 
method of answering. For example, no attempt has been 
Made to suggest how Clause Analysis should be set out, 
though questions on Clauses have been included since 
knowledge of them is still required in many examinations. 


(1) “But now, really,” said Catherine Morland, “do you not 
think Udolpho the nicest book in the world?” 

e nicest; by which I suppose you mean the neatest- 
паг must depend on the binding.” 

_ Henry,” said Miss Tilney, “you аге very ill-mannered. 
Miss Morland, he is treating you exactly as he does his sisters: 

€ is for ever finding fault with me for some incorrectness 
of language, and now he is taking the same liberty with you. 

¢ word ‘nicest’ as you used it, did not suit him; and you 
had better change it as soon as you can or we shall be оуег- 
Powered with dictionaries all the rest of the way.” 

“Lam sure,” cried Catherine, “І did not mean to say any- 
thing wrong; but it is a nice book, and why should I not 
call it so?” 

“Very true,” said Henry, “and this is a very nice day; and 
we are having a very nice walk; and you are two very nice 
young ladies. Oh, it is a very nice word indeed. It does 
for everything. Originally, perhaps, it was applied to express 
neatness, suitability, delicacy, „ог refinement; people were 
nice in their dress, in their feelings or their choice. But now 
every kind of praise on every subject is included in that 
one word.” 3 

(Adapted from Jane Austen’s Northanger Abbey.) 
go 
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(2) Write a summary of this passage in not more than 
70 words. 


(b) Express the following in a different way: 
(i) you are very ill-mannered. 
(ii) we shall be overpowered with dictionaries. 


(iii) originally. 
(c) Put the first two sentences (Catherine Morland’s 
speech and Henry’s reply) into Reported Speech. 


(2) “1 wish,” said Edward Ferrars, “like everybody else. to 
be perfectly happy: but, like everybody else. it must be in 
my own way. Greatness will not make me so.” 

“Strange if it would! ” cried Marianne. “ What has wealth 
or greatness to do with happiness? " 

“Greatness has but little,” said Eleanor, “but wealth has 
much to do with it.” 

“Eleanor, for shame.” said Marianne; “Money can only 
ive happiness where there is nothing else to give it. Beyond 
enough to live on it can afford no real satisfaction, as far as 
mere self is concerned.” 

s Perhaps,” said Eleanor, smiling, “we may come to the 
same point. Your enough to live on and my wealth are very 
much alike, I dare say; and without them, as the world goes 
now, we shall both agree that every kind of material comfort 
must be wanting. Your ideas are only more noble than mine. 
Come, what is your enough to live on? r 

“ About eighteen hundred or two thousand a year; not more 


than that.” 3 
Eleanor laughed, “ Two thousand a year! One is my 


Wealth. I guessed how it would end!” re 
(Adapted from Jane Austen’s Sense and Sensibility.) 
(2) Write a summary of this passage in not more than 
70 words. 
(b) Upon what point or points are all three speakers 
agreed? 
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(c) Express in your own words: 
(i) Enough to live оп. 
(ü) І dare say. 
(ii) As the world goes now. 


(iv) Every kind of material comfort must be 
wanting. 
_ (3) You have given the name of science to what is yet an 
imperfect inquiry; and the result of your so-called science is 
this: that you increase the wealth of a nation by increasing 
in it the quantity of things which are produced by labour; 
po matter what they аге, no matter how produced, no ана 
how distributed. The greater the quantity of labour thai 
has gone to the Production of the quantity of things in а 
community, the richer is the community. That is your 
doctrine. Now, I say, if this be so, riches are not the object 
от а community to aim at. I say, the nation is best off, ЕР 
relation to other nations, which has the greatest ganay 0; 
the common necessaries of life distributed among the greatest 
number of persons; which has the greatest number of honest 
hearts and Stout arms united in a common interest, willing 
to offend no one, but willing to fight in defence of their own 
community, against all the rest of the world, because they 
Һауе something in it worth fighting for. The moment you 
admit that one class of things, without any reference to what 
they respectively cost, is better worth having than another; 
that a smaller commercial value, with one method of distribu- 
tion, is better than a great commercial value, with another 
method of distribution; the whole of that strange mixture of 
theories and assumptions, _ which you call the science of 
iti lls to pieces. 

pottea и: от Peacock’s Crotchet Castle.) 


(а) Write a summary of this passage in not more than 
100 words. 


(b) Does the writer believe that there is a “science of 
a А 
political economy ”? 
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(c) What do you think the writer means by “a science ”? 
(4) What does he mean by “a so-called science ”? 


(e) Does the writer think that the more a nation pro- 
duces the wealthier it is? 


(Г) What are the “common necessaries of life”? Give 
examples. 

(=) Express in your own words “Honest hearts and 
stout arms.” 


(h) Does the writer argue that one class of things is 
more worth having than another? 


(i) Is the writer in favour of an equal sharing of the 
necessaries of life? 


(4) Nor must I forget to say a word on camps. You come 
to a milestone on a hill, or some place where roads meet 
under trees; and off goes the knapsack, and down you sit 
to smoke a pipe in the shade. You sink into yourself, and the 
birds come round and look at you; and your smoke drifts 
away upon the afternoon under the blue dome of heaven; 
and the sun lies warm upon your feet, and the cool air visits 
your neck and blows aside your open shirt. р Я 

If you are not happy you must have an evil conscience. 
You may delay as long as you like by the roadside. It is 
almost as though that perfect state of the world had arrived, 
when we shall throw our clocks and watches over the house- 
top, and remember times and seasons no more. Not to keep 
hours for a lifetime is, I was going to say, to live for ever. 
You have no idea, unless you have tried it, how endlessly 
long is a summer’s day, that you measure out only by hunger 
and bring to an end only when you are sleepy- 

I know a village where there are hardly any clocks, where 
no one knows more of the days of the week than by a sort 
of instinct for the holiday on Sundays, and where only one 
person can tell you the day of the month, and she is generally 
wrong; and if people knew how slowly time journeyed in that 
village, and what armfuls of spare hours he gives to its wise 
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inhabitants, [ believe there would be a rush from the big 
towns, where the clocks lose their heads and shake the hours 
out each one faster than the other, as though they were all 
in a race, 

And all these foolish pilgrims would each bring his own 
misery along with him, in his pocket watch. It is to be noted 
that there were no clocks and watches in the good old days 
of early history. It follows, of course, there were no appoint- 
ments and punctuality was not yet thought upon. “Though 
you take from a greedy man ail his treasure,” says Milton, 

he has yet one jewel left, you cannot take from him his 
greed.” And so Г would say of a modern man of business, 
you may do what you like for him, put him in Eden, give 
him the Secret of happiness—he has still a fault, he has still 
his business habits. Now there is no time when business 

abits are so easily forgotten as on a walking tour. And so, 
during these halts, as [ say, you will feel almost free. 


(Adapted from Robert Louis Stevenson.) 


Notes: (a) a knapsack (or rucksack) is a bag carried on the back 
by walkers. 


(b) Eden is the garden in which our first ancestors аге 
said to have lived in perfect happiness until they 
were disobedient. 


(2) Make a Summary of this passage in not more than 
150 words, 


(b) Does any word or phrase suggest to you that this 
Passage was probably not written in the last twenty 
years? 


(с) What does the writer mean by: 


G) if you are not happy you must have an evil 
conscience? 


(ii) throwing our clocks and watches ike 
housetop? сбад 

(iii) to keep hours for a lifetime? 

(iv) the clocks lose their heads? 
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(4) Write a short paragraph saying what sort of a man 
you think the writer must have been. 


(е) Analyse into clauses, showing the relation of each 
to each, “ You have no idea, unless you have tried 
it, how endlessly long is a summer’s day, that you 
Measure out only by hunger and bring to an end 
only when you are sleepy.” 


(5) The actual movement from one place to another, in 
Europeanised countries, is a process so temporary—it occupies, 
І mean, so small а proportion of the traveller’s entire time 
that his mind remains unsettled so long as the wheels are 
going; he may be alive enough to external objects of interest 
and to the crowding ideas which are so often invited by 
the excitement of a changing scene, but he is still conscious 
of being in a temporary state, and his mind is for ever 
recurring to the expected end of his journey; his ordinary 
ways of thought have been interrupted, and е апу new 
mental habits can be formed he is quietly fixed in his hotel. 

It will be otherwise with you when you journey in the East. 
Day after day, and perhaps week after week and month after 
month, your foot is in the stirrup. To taste the cold breath 
of the earliest morn, and to lead or follow your bright 
caravan until sunset through forests and mountain passes, 
through yalleys and desolate plains, all this becomes your 
mode of life, and you ride, eat, drink, and curse the mosquitoes 
as systematically as your friends in England eat, drink, and 
sleep, If you are wise you will not look upon the long period 
of time thus occupied in actual movement as the mere gap 
dividing you from the end of your journey, but rather as 
one of those rare and formative seasons © your life from 
which, perhaps, in after times, you may love to date the 
moulding of your character—that is your very identity. Once 
feel this and you will soon grow happy and content in your 


saddle home. У 
(From Eéthen, by A. W. Kinglake.) 


(а) Write a summary of this passage in not more than 


тоо words. 
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(b) What is the chief difference, according to the writer, 


between travel in his day in the West and in the 
East? 


(©) How does the writer say you should look at travel 
in the East if you are to enjoy it? 


(4) Does the writer say that all travel in the East is 
unpleasant? 


(e) What is meant by a “temporary state”? What is 
the opposite? 


(f) How did the writer travel when he was in the East? 


(g) Does the writer say that travel in Europe teaches 
you nothing? 


(h) Analyse into clauses, showing the relation of each 
to each, “If you are wise you will not look upon the 
long period of time thus occupied in actual move 
ment as the mere gap dividing you from the Sie 
of your journey, but rather as one of those rare an 
formative seasons of your life from which, perhaps. 
in after times, you may love to date the moulding 
of your character.” 


London, 

Feb. 7th, 1749. 
0 Yon г. now come to ап age when you are able to 
think for yourself, and I hope you will do what, however, 
few people of your age do, use the ability, for your own 
sake, in the search о truth and sound knowledge. I will 
confess (for I am not unwilling to discover my secret to you) 
that it is not many years since I began to think for my. 
self. Till sixteen or seventeen, I had no power of thought; 
and, for many years after that, I made no use of what I 
had. I took in the ideas of the books I read, or the com- 
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pany I kept, without examining whether they were just or not; 
oe І rather chose to run the risk of easy error, than to take 
ты time and trouble of investigating truth. Thus, partly 
AA laziness, and partly from fear of refusing fashionable 
5 Бете І was (аз I have since found), hurried away by pre- 
haa instead of being guided by reason; and quietly 
т ieved in falsehood instead of seeking for truth. But since 
h ae taken the trouble of reasoning = myself, and I have 
ES the courage to say that I do so, you cannot imagine 
ake much my ideas of things аге altered, and in how 
Е erent a light І now see them, from that in which I formerly 

iewed them through the deceitful medium of prejudice and 
authority, 


(Adapted from a letter by Lord Chesterfield.) 


(2) Make a summary of this passage in not more than 
80 words. 


(b) From where did Lord Chesterfield get his ideas 
before he began to think for himself? 


(с) What is the meaning in the above passage of the 
word “ discover ” in “to discover my secret to you ” 
and of the word “easy ” in the phrase “ easy error.” 


(d) Explain in detail in your own words the meaning 
of “the deceitful medium of prejudice and 
authority.” 

(e) Make a clause analysis, showing the relation of each 
to each, of : “ But since I have taken the trouble of 
reasoning for myself, and I have had the courage to 
say that I do so, you cannot imagine how much 
my ideas of things are altered, and in how different 
a light I now see them, from that in which I formerly 
viewed them through the deceitful medium of 


prejudice and authority.” 
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(7) Thus I began to study the lives and beliefs of the 

people, and the more I studied the more sure I became that 
а true faith was among them, that their faith was for them 
a necessary thing, and alone gave them a meaning in life 
and a possibility of living. In direct opposition to what I saw 
in our circle*—where life without faith in religion was possible 
and where not one in a thousand claimed to be а believet— 
amongst the people there was not a single unbeliever in а 
thousand, In direct Opposition to what I saw in our circle— 
where a whole life is spent in idleness, amusement and dis- 
satisfaction with Ше—Т saw amongst the people whole lives 
Passed in heavy labour and unprotesting content. In direct 
Spposition to what I saw in ош arde men resisting ап 
angry with the hardships and sufferings of their fate—the 
people unhesitatingly and unresistingly accept illness and 
sorrow, in the quiet and firm belief that all these must be an 
could not be otherwise, and that all was for the best. In 
jontradiction to the theory that the less learned we are the 
less We understand the meanin of life, and see in our 
sufferings and death but an evil joke, these men of the 
People live, suffer, and draw near to death, in quiet confidence 
and oftenest with joy. In contradiction to the fact that an 
easy death, without terror or despair, is a rare exception in 
our class, a death which is uneasy, rebellious and sorrowful 
15 among the people the rarest exception of all. 
_ These people, lacking all that for us makes the only good 
in life, and experiencing at the same time the highest Һаррі- 
ness, form the great majority of mankind. I looked more 
widely around me, I studied the lives of the past and present 
Masses of humanity, and I saw that not two, or three, ог 
ten, but hundreds, thousands, millions had so understood the 
meaning of life that they were able both to live and to die. 
All these men infinitely divided by manners, powers of mind, 
education and position, all alike in Opposition to my ignorance, 
were well acquainted with the meaning of life and death, 
quietly laboured, endured hardship and suffering, lived and 
died, and saw in all this, not a vain, but a good thing. 

* Tolstoi was a nobleman. 


(Adapted from Tolstoi, presented by Stefan Zweig.) 
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(а) Make a summary of this passage іп not more than 
120 words. 


(5) In what respect does Tolstoi say the working people 
were happier than the nobles in Russia? 


(c) Does Tolstoi say that people who are not learned are 
less happy than those who are learned? 


(4) Does he say that education is а bad thing? 


(е) What does he say was the only good in life for the 
nobles? 


(f) How does he suggest that one should grow to under- 
stand the meaning of life? 


(g) Analyse into clauses, showing the relation of each 
to each, the sentence: “I saw that millions had so 


understood the meaning of life that they were able 
both to live and to die.” 


(8) The first thing, therefore, that has to be done т 
thinking out the basic problems of a world peace is to realise 
this, that we are living in the end of a definite period of 
history, the period of independent nations. As we used to 
say in the eighties with ever-increasing truth: We live in 
an age of change.” Now we have some idea of the greatness 
of the change. It is a time in human life which may lead, as 
I am trying to show, either to a new way of Lying for 
humankind, or else to a longer or briefer descent to violence, 
misery, destruction, death, and the complete destruction of 
mankind. These are not mere high-sounding words I am 
using here: I mean exactly what I say, the complete destruc- 


tion of mankind. i 
That is the question before us. о smi i 
podes we have to consider. Аз I write, 1n this moment, 


le are being killed, wounded, 
undreds of thousands of peop а up to the most 


d destroyed morally and 


t is по small affair of local 


hunted, tormented, ill-treated, 
unbearable and hopeless anxiety an 
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mentally, and there is nothing in sight at present to stop this 
spreading process and prevent its teaching you and yours. 
It is coming for you and yours now at a great pace. Plainly 
in so far as we are reasonable foreseeing creatures there 15 
nothing for any of us now but to make this world peace 
problem the ruling interest and guiding factor of our lives. 
If we run away from it, it will pursue and get us. We have 
to face it. We have to solve it or be destroyed by it. It is as 
urgent and comprehensive as that. 


(Adapted from Outlook for Homo Sapiens, by H. G. Wells.) 


(a) Make a summary of this paper in not more than 
100 words. 


(b) What does H. G. Wells regard as the main 
cause of war? 


(9) In spite of evidence, many will still imagine to them- 
selves the England of the Stuarts as а more pleasant country 
than the England in which we live. It may at first sight seem 
strange that society, while constantly moving forward with 
cager speed, should be constantly looking backward with 
tender regret. But these two tendencies, opposite as they may 
appear, can easily be shown to be similar. Both spring from 
our impatience with the state in which we actually are. That 
impatience, while it drives us to do better than the generations 
before us, causes us to overrate their happiness. It is, in some 
sense, unreasonable and ungrateful in us to be constantly 
discontented with a condition which is constantly improving. 
But in truth there is constant improvement exactly because 
there is constant discontent. If we were perfectly satisfied 
with the present, we should cease to plan, to work and to 
save with a view to the future. And it is natural that, being 
dissatisfied with the present, we should form a too favourable 
estimate of the past. 4 е 

In truth we аге under а deception similar to that which 
misleads the traveller in the Arabian desert. Beneath the 
caravan all is dry and bare, but far in advance, and far in 
the rear, is the appearance of refreshing waters. The Pilgrims 
hasten forwards and find nothing but sand where, an hour 
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Нее, they had seen а lake. They turn their eyes and see 
~ ake where, an hour before, they were toiling through sand. 
селат deception seems to accompany nations through 
ee г ЕЕ of the long progress from poverty and savagery 
НЕ ighest degrees of wealth and civilisation. But if we 
bef у chase the mirage backward, we shall find it retire 

efore us into those ancient regions where history gives place 


to fables of the Golden Age. 
(Adapted from Macaulay.) 


(а) Make a summary of the passage in not more than 


100 words. 

(b) What is the deception that Macaulay is here 
describing? 

(c) State in your own words what he thinks to be its 
cause. 


(4) Explain the comparison by which he makes it clear. 


(e) Analyse into clauses, showing the relation of each 
to each, the sentence: “It may at first sight seem 
strange that society, while constantly moving 
forward with eager speed, should be constantly 


looking back with tender regret.” 


(то) History, for our present purpose, is a picture gallery, 
where we pause longest before the portraits of greatness, 
learning to distinguish the permanent stars of the human 
sky from the meteors, no less brilliant for the moment, which 
flash across the sky and vanish, and not so dazzled as to 
confuse greatness with goodness. Between 1770 and 1870 
three men changed the course of history—Frederick the 
Great, Napoleon, and Bismarck. Most readers are dazzled 
by their genius and achievements and ignore the perhaps 
More permanent result of their lives—that they impressed 
on the mind of man a false ideal. Who can measure its 
corrupting and destructive power? _ Greatness does not excuse 
vice or crime, but it enlarges their influence; “If the light 
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that is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness? ue If 
there is any truth in the Christian idea of life, if civilisation 
consists in the advance of justice, mercy and truth, in putting 
co-operation in the place of struggle, and a growing sense о 
© meaning of man’s duty to his neighbour, it would have 
been better for the world if these three great men had never 
been born; Europe has paid and is paying for their lives 10 
rivers of blood. Their political achievements are well 
described in Augustine’s words, “Take away justice ап 
what „аге empires but large-scale robbery?” We can hold 
this view without believing that no honest man can take part 
in politics, that all war is always wrong, ог that al 
governments ought to be abolished. Political power, empires, 
Statesmen and Statesmanship are not unable to exist with 
Justice, as the career of another great man shows, whose we 
falls within the same period, Abraham Lincoln; or that 0 


President Masaryk, who worked in а smaller field, but 
deserves to be classed with Lincoln as the ideal democratic 
statesman. 


{Adapted from The Future in Education, by Sir Richard 
ivingstone,) 


(2) Who were Frederick the Great, Napoleon, Bismarck, 
Augustine, Abraham Lincoln, Masaryk? 
(5) Do you know of any well-known men, or body of 
men who 
(1) believe that all war is always wrong 
(2) believe that all governments ought to be 
abolished? 


(c) Apart from the people mentioned above, name three 
“permanent stars of the human sky” and three 
“ meteors.” 
(4) Explain in your own words: . 
(1) “they impressed on the mind of man a false 
ideal.” A í 
(2) “Greatness does not excuse vice or crime, but it 
А „ 
enlarges their influence. 
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(е) Make a summary of the passage in not more than 
тоо words. 


(f) Analyse into clauses, showing the relation of each 
to each, the sentence: “If there is any truth in the 
Christian idea of life, if civilisation consists in the 
advance of justice, it would have been better for the 
zona if these three great men had never been 

orn.’ 


EN Now books are for reading, but men must bring to 
en e alng a desire to learn and a power of assimilation. 
а ing a book without assimilating it is like eating a meal 
I ee digesting it. Reading should be active, not passive. 
a ink it was G. K. Chesterton who said there was a great 
ifference between the eager man who wants to read a book, 
and the bored man who wants a book to read. J also heard 
a dreadful story of a man who went to a bookshop in 
England and said, “Can you recommend me a book I can 
read while listening to the wireless? ” 

When students first go to a library they may be puzzled as 
to what to read of all the different subjects. Well, Bacon 
tells you to look at weak places in your armour, and shows 
you how to fill up the gaps in your knowledge. On the other 
hand it is no good just trying to fill your mind with 
knowledge. Knowledge in itself is often useless. A mind 
overloaded with knowledge is like a room too full of 
furniture; a man cannot walk about freely in it, and look out 
of the windows. It is much better to concentrate on a few 
subjects which interest you—geography, history, art, science 
—and to deal lightly with others, than to march sternly and 
heavily through the whole range of learning, like a silly 
tourist going through a museum and not missing a single 
object. If you try to master every subject you may become 
very wise, but you will be very inhuman and you will 
БЕВ lose all your friends. So you must learn to pick and 
choose, and you must also learn to browse in a library 
like a camel browsing in the pasture. If you watch a camel 
grazing, you will see that although he is supposed to be one 
of the most stupid animals in creation, he has at least one of 
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the characteristics of the cultured man, the power to pick and 


choose. A student looking for mental food in a library 
should take the camel as his model. The camel wanders 
about and grazes first here and then there, sometimes from 
a tree, that is the top shelves of his library, or a bush, the 
middle shelves, or the grass, the bottom shelves. He bites off 
a twig, chews a bit, and if he likes it he takes another bite. 
If he finds іс tasteless or bitter, he leaves it and wanders to 
another tree. Sometimes after trying several trees and plants 
he comes back to his first one. In the end he will probably 
sit down and chew it over. Mental chewing over is a very gore 
Process for a man, as physical chewing over is for a camel. It 
helps digestion. 

(Ada 


Pas pted from Sir Douglas Newbold’s Inaugural Lecture 


e Cultural Centre, Khartoum.) 


(а) Make a summary of this passage in not more than 
100 words, 


(b) You have given the meaning of the above in your 
Summary without using figures of speech. Of what 
use then were the figures of speech? 


(©) Explain in your own words the difference between 
а 
а man who wants to read а book” and “а man 
who wants a book to read.” 


(4) Bacon, who died in 1626, believed that an educated 
man should be familiar with the whole sum of 
human knowledge. Newbold, living in our own 
time, gives different advice. Can you suggest any 
геаѕопѕ for this other than simply a difference of 
opinion? 


(12) The deliberate release of atomic energy comes as the 
climax of two centuries of science. It may well prove to be 
the most important event in the history of mankind. There 
are many men, and they are not the least wise, who see по 
hope for the human race except by calling a complete halt 
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to scientific research. Their imagination, fed by the terrible 
horrors of the last few years, eae only Ri vividly the 
general disaster likely to follow the use of the new source 
energy for the purpose of warfare. That the possibility of 
euch a disaster exists it would be idle to deny; but the 
uggested remedy is neither practicable nor desirable. It is 
pers of man’s nature to seek new fields for exploration, both 
О t ste and action, and no law could repress this desire. 
eae a other hand it must be recognised that scientific 
ae edge has at least as great possibilities for good as for 
pra and that to cut off science would be to cut off the main 
оре of human_ betterment. What is happening at the 
present period of human history is that science is creating 
Problems at a rate greater than that at which they can be 
K TER but only the man without hope in the future would 
ake it for granted that such a difference will not in time be 

corrected, 

(Adapted from Endeavour, January, 1946.) 


(a) Make a summary of this passage in not more than 
75 words. 


(b) “The suggested remedy is neither practicable nor 
desirable.” In what way is it not “practicable” and 
in what way is it not “ desirable ”? 

у as you can in your own words: 


(с) Express as simpl 
bility exists it would be idle to 


“That the possi 


deny.” 
be the most important event 


(d) “It may well prove to 
in the history of mankind.” What other events 
in history have some claim to be the “most 


important ”? 

f man’s nature to seek new fields for 
both in thought and action.” Give 
om history of this fact about man’s 


(e) “It is part о 
exploration, 
examples fr 
nature. 


TS 
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: : P : n- 
(f) Give examples of ways in which science has со 
tributed to “human betterment.” 


(g) Give further examples of the sort of problem which 
science is creating. 


(h) Analyse into clauses, showing the relation of each 
to each, the sentence: “What is happening at the 
Present period of human history is that science а 
creating problems at a rate greater than that а 
which they can be solved.” 


" Р + епог 10 
(13) АП agree that African standards in no way iener 
ose of British Universities are essential. African gra 


entrance to the colleges; pressure to admit the unfit will ae 
and must be strongly resisted; quality before quantity m ke 
е the aim. Moreover academic standards alone do slr is 
a university, A university is a community whose busina 
e advancement and spread of knowledge. In so far ie 
passing of examinations is the main object of the ar as 
so far does the university fail in its purpose; іп ый “The 
learning is pursued for learning’s sake so far it succeeds. both 
teaching of this ideal calls for a co-operative effort by 
teachers and taught. - 


(Adapted from the Higher Education in Nigeria Report, 
1945.) 


(а) Make a summary of this passage in not more than 
65 words. 


(b) Why is it essential for African Universities to have 
as high a standard as British Universities? 

(с) How would you decide whether someone was unfit 
to go to a University? 
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(а) Does the writer say that the passing of examina 
tions is a bad thing or a good thing? 


(e) What other aim should a University encourage 
besides the passing of examinations? 


(f) Do you think the report would approve of Debating 
Societies? or of Drama Groups? 


(14) On the 4th of August the gun-boats El Teb and Tamai 
approached the Fourth Cataract to ascend to the Abu Hamed 
—Berber part of the river. Major David was in charge of the 
operation. Lieutenants Hood and Beatty commanded the 
vessels. Two hundred men of the 7th Egyptians had been 
pulled behind in smaller boats to assist in dragging the 
steamers through the difficult places. The current was, 
however, too strong, and it had been found necessary to leave 
three boats, containing 160 soldiers, below the rapids. Never- 
theless, as the cataract was not considered a very dangerous 
obstacle, Major David determined to make the attempt. Early 
on the sth, therefore, the Tamai tried the ascent About 300 
local Shaigia tribesmen had been collected, and their efforts 
were directed—or, as the result proved, misdirected—by those 
few of the Egyptian soldiers who had not been left behind. 
The steamer, with her engines working at full speed, 
succeeded in mounting half the distance. But the rush of 
water was then so great that her bows were swept round, and, 
after a narrow escape from overturning, she was carried swiftly 
down the stream. j 

The officers thought that this failure was due to the fact 
that there were not enough local tribesmen pulling at the 
ropes. Four hundred more Shaigia were therefore collected 
from the neighbouring villages, and in the afternoon the Teb 
attempted the passage. Her fortunes were far worse than 
those of the Tamai. Owing to the lack of co-operation and 
discipline amon, the local tribesmen, their ignorance of what 
was required of them, and the want of proper supervision, 
the pulling power was again too weak. Again the bows of the 
steamer were swept round. In ten seconds the Teb heeled 
over and turned bottom upwards. The ropes broke, and she 
was swept down stream upside down. Lieutenant Beatty and 
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most of the crew were thrown, or glad to jump, into the 
foaming water of the cataract, and, being carried down the 
Tiver, were picked up below the rapids by the Tamai. Their 
escape was extraordinary, for of the twenty who were flung 
into the water only one Egyptian was drowned. Two other 
men were, however, missing, and their fate seemed certain. 
The overturned steamer, borne along by the current, was 


jammed about а mile below the cataract between two rocks, 
where she became a total wreck. 


(From The River War, by Winston 5. Churchill.) 


Describe this incident in your own words, using not 
More than 150. 


(15) My experience is that the length of life of the British 
Private soldier accidentally left behind in the Malayan jungle 
Was only a few months, while the average non-commissione! 
officer, ‘being more intelligent, might last a year or even 
longer. To them the jungle seemed completely hostile, being 
full of man-eating tigers, deadly fevers, venomous snakes 
and „Scorpions, natives with poisoned darts, and a host of 
half-imagined nameless terrors. They were unable to adapt 
themselves to a new way of life and a diet of rice an 
vegetables; in this green hell they expected to be dead within 
a few weeks—and as a rule they were. The other school of 
thought, that the jungle is full of wild animals, fowls, and 
fish which are simply there for the taking, and that luscious 
tropical fruits— aw-paw, yams, breadfruit and all that, drop 
from the trees, is equally misleading. The truth is that the 
Jungle is neutral. It provides any amount of fresh water, and 
unlimited cover for friend as well as foe—an armed 
neutrality, if you like, but neutrality nevertheless. It is the 
attitude of mind that determines whether you go under or 
survive. ‘There is nothing either good or bad, Биг thinking 
makes it so? The jungle itself is neutral. 


(Slightly adapted from The Jungle is Neutral, by Spencer 
Chapman.) 


(a) Is there anything here to show that a man left 
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behind in the jungle must certainly die within a 
year? 


(5) What makes the jungle appear hostile to a less 
intelligent man? 


(с) “They expected to be dead within a few weeks— 
and as a rule they were.” Why? 


(4) Why is the jungle a “ green hell г? 
(е) What does the jungle provide for everyone? 


(f) Is the jungle in fact full of tropical fruits and 
venomous snakes? 


(g) What factor decides in the jungle whether a man 
lives or dies? 


(h) What does the writer mean by saying “the jungle 
is neutral”? 


(i) Can you explain the line, “ There is nothing either 
good or bad but thinking makes it so 2? Do you 
know who said it first? 


(j) Make a summary of this passage in about 75 words. 


(16) There has appeared jn our time a class of books and 
articles which I sincerely and solemnly believe may be called 
the silliest ever known among men. They are much more 
wild than the wildest romances and much more dull than 
the dullest religious tract. Moreover these things are about 
nothing; they are about what is called Success. On every 
bookstall, in every magazine, you may find works telling 
people how to succeed. There are books showing men how to 
succeed in everything; they are written by men who cannot 
even succeed in writing books. To begin with, of course, 
there is no such thing as success. Or, if you like to put it so, 
there is nothing which is not successful. That a thing is 
successful merely means that it is; a millionaire is successful 
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in being a millionaire, and a donkey in being a donkey: A 
live man has succeeded in living; any dead man may 


he may become 
rate journalist, h 


le 
business-like proposal, and I really think that the peop: 
who buy these books 


moral, if not а le al, on ich 
Nobody would ИА lish а book about electricity gia 

ng about electricity; no one wou aris 
to publish an article on botany which showed that the 


. bh. Yet 
nd of the plant grew in the eart d 
our modern world is full of books about Sheet and 
Successful people which literally contain no kind of idea, 
Scarcely any kind of verbal sense. 


(From The Fallacy of Success, by G. K. Chesterton.) 


(а) Make a summary of this passage in about 130 words. 


(b) What is the difference between a “moral” and a 
“Tegal” right? 

(c) What does the word “ literally” mean? Why should 
one be careful about its use? 


(а) What is the meaning of the word “ Botany ”? Make 
a list of words of this sort, for example the words 
which mean the study of animals, and the study of 
the mind. 


(e) What are the following: 
(1) logic 
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(2) a peer 

(3) a stockbroker 
(4) a millionaire 
(5) suicide 

(6) a grocer? 


(17) The news of his death was spread at once through 
the camp, and in the dusk of dawn they all assembled to 
discuss what they should do. Two decisions were taken 
without hesitation or disagreement. First they must carry 
Livingstone’s body and his personal belongings back to 
Zanzibar. Second, Susi and Chuma, not $0 much because 
they had been Livingstone’s closest companions as because 
of their long experience of African travel, must be the 
leaders. 

Nothing could have proved the strength of their devotion 
more clearly than the first of these decisions. All primitive 
peoples are haunted by superstitious fears of death and the 
dead; and to carry a stranger’s corpse from village to vilage 
across Africa was bound to be difficult and might well be 
dangerous. They thought that Chtiambo himself, at the 
outset, might forbid the removal of the body or demand so 
heavy a fine as to rob them of the means to pay their way 
later оп; and they decided to move at once a little distance 
from his village and to pretend that Livingstone, though too 
ill to be seen, was still alive. Happily, when the truth leaked 
out, Chtiambo was friendly and sympathetic. “Why did you 
not tell me?” he said. “J know that you have no bad 
motives in coming to our land, and death often happens to 
travellers in their journeys.” He urged them to bury the 
body on the spot; but, when they could not be persuaded, 
he eet granted them permission to set up a camp near the 
village, in which the body could be prepared for the journey. 

(Adapted from Livingstone’s Last Journey, by Sir Richard 


Coupland.) 


(а) Write a summary of 
тоо words. 


this passage in not more than 
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(b) Analyse into clauses, showing the relation of each 
to each, the sentence: “ When they could not be 
persuaded, he freely granted them permission to set 
up a camp near the village, in which the body 
could be prepared for the journey.” 


(© Why were Susi and Chuma chosen to lead the 
party? 
(4) What is “the dusk of dawn En 


(e) Why might it be dangerous to carry a corpse from 
village to village? 


(f) Why did they move a little distance from the village 
at once? 


(18) What then is the picture of Livingstone’s personality 
whic emerges from the record? On all the chief pone 
15, of course, the same Livingstone who had already zho 4 
the world what he was like. The qualities which had enab S 
him to do what he had done on the fringes of the ыа 

сете and in the wild backlands of Angola stand out авн 
Clearly—his faith, his courage, his strength of will, ae 

umanity, his powers of endurance. There is scarcely a page 
of his private Journal which does not betray his р. 
belief ТИ wherever he went, he was watched and guided by 
his Maker, k Е 

“You know,” he wrote to a friend after the discovery 0 
the Shire Highlands, “how I have been led on from one step 
to another by the over-ruling providence of the great parent, 
as I believe, in order to achieve a great good for Africa. 

Xpressions of this sort recur from ume to time, worded 
often in language which has grown a little strange to modern 
cars. But the reader must not be misled. When Livingstone 
prays aloud, as it were, in the pages of his journal, he is 
utterly unselfconscious. He is not preaching at his reader; 
still less, of course, is he a humbug; he is just an honest 
mid-Victorian Scot of humble parentage and simple up- 

inoi hat God means him to do what 
bringing, who has no doubt t AA ео. 
he is doing and will help him to do it. An onviction 
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that his life was thus dedicated to Africa was strengthened 
a those years in Zambesia went by, so also was his belief 
that it would not last long. As early as 1852, on his second 
7 то Makololand, he had asked, “ Am І оп my way to 
ee And the appeal with which he ended his famous 
ошеа Cambridge in 1857 had been linked with the same 
hee I know that in a few years I shall be cut off in that 
пиу which is now open; do not let it be shut again.” 
More than once in the course of the Zambesi expedition this 
idea is repeated, 
Adapt ivi ? ir Ri 

са from Livingstone’s Last Journey by Sir Richard 


(а) Write a summary of this passage in not more than 
130 words. 
(5) Express the following in your own words: 
(1) the fringes of the desert 
(2) a humbug 
(3) of humble parentage. 


(c) What is the difference between “ preaching at an 
audience” and “ preaching to an audience”? 


(d) What did Livingstone mean when he asked that 
Africa should not be “shut” again? 

(e) What is meant by “ dedicating ” your life to a cause 

or a country? 

(f) Find in the passage: Е 

(1) a noun clause as the object of a verb 
(2) an adverbial clause of condition 
(3) an adjectival clause qualifying a noun. 

19) The breach in Shanghai's defences reported yesterday 
developed during the night into a general entrance by 
Communist forces and the occupation of areas south of 
Soochow creek by dawn to-day. For the past few nights the 


Nationalists have been quietly leaving the south-western 
sectors, which were comparatively undefended. 
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When the Pootung battle was at its height yesterday 
morning Communists started moving in from the Нипрјао 
golf course without meeting any resistance, breaching the 
wooden fence and moving into the residential areas within 
the encircling railway line. Early this morning they swept 
through the western city, taking over police stations ап 
military centres, most of which had been abandoned. A fy 
incidents were Teported at police stations, where occasiona 
bursts of gun-fire were exchanged. At dawn the Communists 
reached the central business area, where during the night 
senior officials had left the municipal offices and the police 
station. As a rule minor officials remained at their posts 
awaiting the take-over. Soon white flags began to appear оп 
municipal buildings, police stations and other вадев а 
centres, indicating a general movement of surrender to the 
oncoming Communist forces, Sentries were posted where 
necessary to await the arrival of further troops, and later 
the minor officials re-entered their offices and went оп 
with their ordinary business. Meanwhile curious crowds 
gathered to watch what was going on and to welcome the 
newcomers, 

There are no vehicles in the streets to-day, crowds аге 
smaller than usual and business is totall suspended. Shop- 
keepers throughout the city have barricaded their shops, 
oing what little business there is at their back doors. The 

ommunists early set about posting notices encouraging He 
people to keep calm and promising them protection. Forme: 
police, deprived of their weapons and their steel helmets, 
stand at street corners preserving order without ene 

oreigners generally, who are staying in their homes unti 
the situation becomes clearer, state that when they have met 
Communist troops there have been no incidents. Ќ 

Yesterday а number of vessels were sunk in the river by 
their crews and to-day there are reports of further sinkings. 
It is not known eset the river has thus been blocked or 
not. This afternoon a certain amount of gunfire and rifle fire 
was heard from the north but it is not known whether 
anything like a general battle with the retreating Nationalists 
has broken out. 


(Adapted from a newspaper article of May 26th, 1949.) 
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(а) From which direction did the invasion of the city 
take place? 

(b) Did the Communists meet with any resistance? 

(c) Why were the crowds “curious”? 


(4) Is there any suggestion that “business is totally 
suspended” is not quite an accurate statement? 


(e) Why did the minor officials first leave their offices 
and then return to them? 


(f) Make a summary of “The Fall of Shanghai ” in not 
more than 130 words. 


(20) The great thoroughfares are alive with beggars. To be 
sure the poor creatures are in motion, like mites in the 
cheese; for the policeman’s “Move on ” just prevents them 
from blocking the pavement. But it 1s only a hideous 
mockery of life and business. You see an ill-clad wretch 
before you, walking on, as if work, engagements, a home, a 
family, hope and comfort were all in prospect. The instant 
you come up to him, he turns round with some form of 
entreaty or complaint; and then you see that he is a homeless, 
friendless, placeless outcast, without aim or hope in existence. 
Then there are wretched women with children in their arms, 
or children at their sides, the lame, the maimed, the diseased, 
young women, little girls, and every class of suffering, except, 


to the best of our observation, the aged. No small proportion 
betray their Celtic origin in their accent, their costume, and, 
it must be added, their winning address. Some affect to sell 
or flowers, real according to the season, or 
anything that may disguise their vocation; ог they swarm 

you asking for tickets to some benevolent society, the 
tickets being as much a pretence as the flowers. The most 
miserable feature of the case is that many look as though 
they had seen better days. Others indeed to all appearance 
have never been anything better than they are. One sad 
thought, however, embraces all the class; and that is how 

ch poor creatures must pass to the grave. 


quickly sui 
(From The Times of 1848.) 
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(2) Summarise this Passage in about go words. 


(5) What are: 
thoroughfares 
а vocation 
a benevolent society? 


Р Е таа ve 
(c) What is the Meaning of the expression “to ha 
seen better days”? 


(d) How would you describe the attitude of the writer 
to the poor? 

(e) Explain: 
(1) in motion 

(2) a hideous mockery 

(3) ill-clad 

(4) an outcast. 


Note: 


; . ais ‘om 
“Their Celtic origin” means that they come fr 


Ireland and that they speak with a different accent from 
the Englishman. 


i ing the 

(a1) By тото the motor car was plainly conquering th 

highway, The private car was now part Е rich man $ 
establish: 


i i i sible 
ment although its price as yet made it an impos 2 
luxury for most of Te middle class. But for the ao Tente 
some youth there was the motor cycle, a fearsome inventi oe 
Parent of accidents and ear-splitting noises. Already aa 
dignified Carriages and smart pony traps were и 4 
disappear from the roads, and coachmen and grooms, u E 
mechanically minded, were finding it more difficult to make 
a living. A ў i 
: one to sleep since the coming о: 

qhe Toads, which р activity. Cars and motor- 
А ee railed at speeds which rivalled those of 
te ых а the lorry began to а ee Therefore 
the rad system ‘was compelled to adapt itself to a volume 
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and speed of traffic for which it had never been intended. 
Its complete adaptation was impossible; but the road surface 
was easily transformed and during the early years of the 
century the dustiness and_greasiness of the highways was 
lessened by tar-spraying. To widen and straighten the roads 
and to рег rid of blind corners and very steep hills were 
tasks which had scarcely been tackled before 1914. The 
situation was worst of all in towns, where not only was any 
large scheme of road widening usually out of the question, 
but where crowding and danger were all too frequently 
increased by the short-sighted eagerness of town authorities 
in laying down tramlines. 

Yet it was not only the road system that was in need of 
readjustment: the nervous system of those who used and 
dwelt by the roads suffered. The noises caused by the con- 
version of the roads into speedways called for a corresponding 
tightening up of the nerves; and the pedestrian, especially 
in the towns, who wished to preserve life and limb, was 
compelled to keep his attention continually on the stretch, 
to practise himself in estimates of the speed of approaching 
vehicles, and to run or jump for his life if he ventured off the 


pavement. 
(Cambridge School Certificate Paper 1948, adapted.) 


(а) Write a summary of this passage in not more than 
130 words. 

(b) What did the pedestrian who wanted to avoid death 
on the road have to learn to do? 

с) What difficulties were met with in towns in 
adapting the roads to motor traffic? 

(d) Who first used motor cars? Why did not everybody 
do so? 

(е) Name five ear-splitting noises, four impossible 
luxuries (for you), three fearsome inventions, two 
examples of short-sighted eagerness, and one town 
authority. (Your examples need not come from this 
раззаве.) 
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(f) Tell a short story of how you once hurried “10 
Preserve life and limb.” 


(g) What happened in 1914? 


(А) What does it mean when it says that “a pedestrian 
was compelled to keep his attention continually on 


the stretch”? Would it have been wrong to say 
“continuously ”? 


(22) Villa Park was a place for strong men and heroes on 
aturday when Manchester defeated Aston Villa by six goals 
to four in the third round of the Cup after the match of а 
lifetime. Here was an afternoon to remember; a grey, aanp 
winter’s day that was touched by magic. It was а match 0 
superlatives in which football skill was later matched by 
undying courage. : 
At once Aston Villa set the vast crowd roaring. The kick- 
off, a quick dribble and pass by Brown to Smith, and there 
was the ball in the Manchester net, shot home swiftly by 
Edwards from Smith’s centre. Here in seconds could have 
been the knock-out blow; no Manchester player had yet 
touched the ball, the game had been in progress for thirteen 
Seconds. But Manchester brushed it aside as if it had been 
по More than a fly that had settled for a moment. Within 
six minutes they were level when, following a corner kick by 
elaney, Mitten beat Potts on a sixpenny piece and Rowley 
headed his lobbed pass by the goalkeeper. After seventeen 
minutes Manchester were ahead, Morris heading a goal from 
another corner, From that moment Manchester were 
irresistible. After half an hour icy cored their third and 
luckiest goal and before half time Morris and Delaney had 
added one more each. Aston Villa could do little more than 
stand and watch and the La changed ends with 
i five goals to one. 
ee ai ae or aemeching quite different. The 
Manchester goal-keeper allowed the slippery ball to fall over 
i : heart. |. 
he line for a simple goal and Aston Villa took t was 
ee РЕБ а began to wear a black look. 
raining now and the groun by sheer will tora P 
Manchester were being forced back by power. Wi 
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RPT minutes to go Aston Villa scored their third goal. 
vith nine minutes to go Chilton fouled Ford and Dorsett 
shot the penalty home like a thunderbolt. The excitement 
тая bursting point. But Manchester held on and in the 
ast minutes even produced an attack which led to a final 
goal. So, with the score 6-4, the final whistle went; the 
tragedy was that either side had to lose such a splendid game. 


(From The Times, 1948.) 


(а) Write a short summary of about 120 words which 
outlines the main points of this exciting game. 


(b) In what sense is the word “ home” used here? 

(с) What is meant by a day that “was touched by 
magic”? 

(d) What do you think is meant by “beat him on a 
sixpenny piece”? (A sixpenny piece is a very small 
coin). 

(є) What is meant by “ ће match of a lifetime”? 


(f) Explain the following: 
(1) a knock-out blow 
(2) a lobbed pass 
(3) to take heart 
(4) a thunderbolt. 
Have you ever scored a goal with a shot like a 


thunderbolt? 
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